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we JOUNCE Lamp BuLBs ON A 
BLOCK OF STEEL 





Ordinary handling can be hard 
on a lamp bulb. It all depends on what you call 
“ordinary handling.” And handling on movie lots 
is as tough on lamps as any handling they receive. 


To be sure that the insides of G-E MAZDA lamps 
will stand up, we test them for fragility. For 
lamps like the one pictured, this test takes the form 
of a jouncing ride on a hammer of steel. 


The lamp is first inspected for any breakage or 
distortion of filament support. (In frosted bulbs, a 
special device enables the inspector to see inside.) 
Then the lamp is placed in the test machine shown 
above which drops the lamp onto a block of steel. 
This delivers a nasty jounce such as a lamp might 
receive when a truck carrying lights from one set 


ow Sete ae ——_—_ 





to prevent lamp failures from 


“ordinary 


te 


handling” 


pees: es 


to another hits the bump at the bottom of a ramp. 
The lamp is lighted and inspected again, especially 
for breaks in the stem or exhaust tube... breaks 
which would permit air to enter and end the life 
of the lamp. 


We test for fragility, a definite proportion of every 
size G-E MAZDA lamp produced, according to the 
service expected of the lamp. The lamps are selected at 
random, and tested, by employes of an independent 
testing organization, Electrical Testing Laboratories. 


It is by such means that General Electric assures you 
of dependable lamps adapted to your needs. That is 
one reason why scores of cinematographers use G-E 
MAZDA lamps for every lighting purpose. General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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35 MM. NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE FILM 


@ 





OVIE fans who never heard of fineness of grain 
appreciate unusually good photography. And 
you know how much that good photography depend- 
ed on fine-grain negative. Agfa’s new, improved 


SUPERPAN is the last word in fineness of grain and 
everything else you look for in an ideal panchromatic 
film. Made by Agfa Ansco Corp. in Binghamton, N.Y. 


C. KING CHARNEY, Distributor 


HOLLYWOOD NEW YORK 
6372 Santa Monica Blvd. 245 West 55th Street 
Tel. Hollywood 2918-2919 New York City 
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FEARLESS CAMERA CO. 


Announces a New 


Rotating Base Camera Dolly | 


@ To meet the ever-changing technique in photography and to accommodate the latest type 














camera equipment. 
@ This new dolly supplements the Fearless-Fox Velocilator which we will continue to manu- 
facture. 


@ This new dolly has many new features, including: | 


A CANTILEVER ELEVATOR ARM MOUNTED UPON A BALL BEARING TURNTABLE 


EXTREME RIGIDITY IN ALL POSITIONS 
LIGHT WEIGHT ALUMINUM ALLOY CONSTRUCTION 


SILENT, FAST, EASY MANUAL OPERATION 


Full information and prices submitted on application 














ALSO 
TWO NEW CAMERA MOTORS _..- . 
For the NEW MITCHELL N C SOUND CAMERA . 





1—A Silent Synchronous Blimped Motor built into camera door 
2—aA variable speed motor built into camera door 


Special Motors, Photographic and Sound Equipment Built to Order 


FEARLESS CAMERA CO. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





8577 Santa Monica Boulevard 
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Problems of Controlling Correct 


S STATED in the preceding article, correct photo- 
graphic reproduction is accomplished by rendering 
v.sual sensation in the finished print identical to 

that conceived by the eye when the original object is ob- 
served. This visual s:nsation is controlled by the degree 
of overall brightness and contrast. 

If we deal with an object of one even brightness only, 
which, for instance, is represented by a single color plane, 
the correct photographic r production is very simple de- 
pending so!ely upon a proper relation between the following 
units: 


Brightness of the object as a function of negative 


exposure. 

Negative exposur2 as a function of negative material 
speed. 

Negative development as a _ function of negative 
density. 


Negative density as a function of positive exposure. 

Positive exposure as a function of positive material 
speed 

Positive development as a function of positive density. 

Positive density as a function of brightness of repro- 
duction. 


When, however, th2 object is composed of areas of 
differing brightness values and different colors, which is 
the case in almost every practical instance, the problem of 
reproducing identical brightness expands into that of re- 
producing th2 correct relation between all brightnesses or 
visual contrast. This is far more complicated, as will be 
seen by considering the characteristics which in this case 
must be placed in proper relation to satisfy correct photo- 
graphic reproduction. 

The total visual contrast in an object can be composed 
of brightness contrast, hu2 contrast, and saturation con- 
trast. In ordinary black and white photography this visual 
contrast can only be rendered in the reproduction as bright- 
ness contrast, that is, hue contrast and saturation con- 
trast become zero. 

The additional factors of visual contrast and color, 
when reoroducing objects composed of differing bright- 
ness:s and colors, recuire that the following characteristics 
are kext in proper relation during the processing of the 
negative and the print: 


Characteristic curve of negative material as a function 
of visual brightness contrast in the object. 

Color sensitivity of negative material as a function of 
visual hue contrast and saturation contrast in the 
object. 

Characteristic curve of positive material as a function 
of characteristic curve of negative material. 
Overall brightness contrast of print as a function of 

total visual contrast. 


(In this analysis of the problem of correct photo- 
graphic reproduction the subjective phase has not been 
included. This would have necessitated the consideration 


of the adaption level and the color selectivity of the in- 
dividual observer's eye, referring to the visual sensation 
created by the object as well as the reproduction. ) 

Present day photographic technique utilizes many in- 


Photographic 


Reproduction 


PART 2 


by 

Dr. Herbert Meyer, A.S.C. 

Head of Hollywood Research Bureau, 
Agfa, Ansco Corporation 


struments and methods for the purpose of prop2rly con- 
trolling most of the above relations. 


Objective brightness and negative exposure are de- 
termined by light meters. 

Speed and gradation of negative and positive materials 
are analyzed by sensitometric instruments. 
Chemical development of both negative and positive 

materials is control!ed by sensitometric methods. 
Positive exposure is s2lected by semi-automatic timing 
instruments which produce a graduated scale test. 


There does not yet, however, exist a practical method 
or instrument which permit determining of th2 total visual 
contrast in the object or its three components, brightness 
contrast, hue contrast, and saturation contrast in relation 
to the characteristic of the negative material. 

The explanation that, even without this important iink, 
the reproduction of satisfactory and artistically beautiful 
photographic results is possible lies in the fact that artistic 
satisfaction created by a photographic reproduction is 
largely independent of the degre2 of correct natural re- 
production. This is possibly du2 to the many visual sensa- 
tion imoressions received and recorded in cur daily lives 
and which are all of widely different contrast relations, 
so much so that regardless of our familiarity with the 
object, our artistic imagination will very likely find the 
reproduction artistically pleasing no matter how truthfully 
the original visual contrast has been rendered. 

This should not, however, lead to an attitude of satis- 
faction with our present status, which does not provid> a 
dependable instrument or method to correctly calculate 
total visual contrast or its components in the object. Re- 
gardless of artistic satisfaction, there ars many occasions 
when an accurate knowledge of visual contrast relations 
would be most helnful, for instance, when pictures are made 
on location over the length of a full day or of several days 
which might mean a very noticeable and undesirable change 
in brightness contrast in the object due to the shifting of 
the sun or to the natural change in sky conditions. 

Before dealing with the possibility of solving the prob- 
lem of determining visual contrast in relation to photo- 


Continued on page 18 
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Norbert Brodine, A.S.C. 


It's the Audience 
That Pays— 


Reminds Norbert Brodine 


by 
Harry Burdick 


OSSESSED happily of a sharply analytical mind 

and a flair for delving into economic trends, Nor- 

bert F. Brodine carries on his practice of cinemat- 
ographic art with the shrewd calculation and malice afore- 
thought of providing the greatest amount of entertainment 
to the greatest number ot persons who may give eye to his 
screened works. 

He charts a careful cinematographic-commercial com- 
promise, always aware that, despite the wide sweep of ar- 
tistry at his command, he must fabricate a commercial 
product that will go out into the channels of trade and re- 
turn suitable fiscal returns to its sponsor. 
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Small-town theaters and audiences comprise the bulk of 
motion picture audiences. They determine the ultimate 
financial success of any celluloid drama. Realizing this 
vital fact, Brodine makes pictures for this greatest au- 
dience. 


Not that he plays down to any imagined low level of 
small-town intelligence. To the contrary, he has found it 
to b> the most soundly critical of all audiences. He does, 
however, make a noteworthy distinction between the pro- 
fessional screen-gazers of Hollywood and New York, and 

ical movie-goer. 


It is, of course, a first temptation so to photograph any 
screen Opus in a manner as to win instant applause from 
immediate studio officials and fed-up film reviewers. 

Brodine staunchly rebukes this lure and pushes his hori- 
zon back to the ultimate consumer, so to speak. For 
therein lies the test-tube of the product. And it is signifi- 
cant to observe that so ably does he interpret his dramas 
to Mr. and Mrs. Average Audience that they win warm 
acclaim from professional critics as well. 

With all the marveicus cin:matographic instruments 
available for use plus a thorough comprehension of the 
manner in which these tools may be employed to produce 
epic sweeps of projected beauty, it calls for considerable 
courage to hew to the straight line of simple story revela- 
tion. 

Yet, Brodine has found, the nation’s greatest audience 
prefers a straight-forward depiction of action, understood 
easily and pleasingly, unhampered with cinematographic 
calisthenics. 

He spends vacation periods and odd hours prowling about 
smaller communities, sitting in neighborhood and village 
thaeaters, observing audience reactions. He studies returns 
from his pictures, with discerning consideration to size and 
type of th-ater, and character of its audience. 

His observations indicate that the average audience is ab- 
sorbed in the visual action of screened characters; all oth- 
er considerations are secondary. So he subscribes to his 
fundamental of always fully lighting faces. Audiences 
want to see those faces. He lights them so they can be 
seen—without exception, even though he must take ar- 
tistic license at times to do so. 

Audiences, he finds, want to relax and have the film’s 
action brought to their eyes. To this end, Brodine makes 
clear pictures; pictures that can be seen in their entirety 
without effort; pictures that relate their tales in crisp, 
vivid sequences. 

Though it may seem paradoxical, he has a strong liking 
for the use of effects. They aid in creating illusion and au- 
diences, he finds, file past box offices in auest of illusion, 
make-believe, entertainment and escap2 from matter-of- 
factness. 

But here again he strikes a careful balance between the 
art effzct that contains only sheer beauty and the effect 
that is, candidly, of commercial worth. He is most solic- 
itous not to, so to put it, over-effect. He draws the apt 
comparison of a musical composition of such delicate nu- 
ance that its charm is appreciated only by a select group 
of ultra-sophisticates artistically, and one of such intimate, 
readily-recognized beauty as to sweep into universal ac- 
ceptance. 

Never for a moment does Brodine disregard this cine- 
matographic compromise with the commercialism that pays 
the bills. An artistic barrier, if you will, but a most val- 
uable consideration in this era of balance sheets. 

His observations into exhibitors’ conditions, and these 

Continued on page 16 
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Standardizing 
Camera 


Equioment 


by 
Emil Oster 


Camera Executive, Columbia Pictures Studio 


HE PHYSICAL standardization of camera equipment 

and accessories is a subject which is very properly 

receiving more and more attention from the Industry. 
Such standardization can be of great benefit to a large 
studio; and it is of vital importance to a smaller plant. 
This discussion of the subject is necessarily based on the 
writer's personal experience in attempting such standard- 
ization of equipment at the Coumbia studio, but the gen- 
eral principles can be applied equally to the problems of 
a larger plant. 

It is just as well to begin by admitting that our policy 
of standurdizing equipment was not due to any particular 
foresightedness, but was forced upon us by necessity. When 
| took charge of the Camera Department of the studio, the 
firm was regarded as one of the Industry’s less important 
plants. Consequently, the equipment available was limited, 
and financial considerations precluded any hope of an ex- 
tensive procurement plan. Nevertheless, at times when 
production was high, quite a bit of additional equipment 
was necessary. This of course. was rented from individu- 
als and camera-rental firms. And here came the prob- 
lem: when you rent a camera, you get a good camera, but 
with little or no special auxiliary equipment. If the studio's 
own equipment—blimps, dollies, and so forth——is fitted 
with special gadgets, the rented equipment cannot be used 
freely unless extra time and money are spent in adapting it 
to work with the studio gadgets. Clearly, this would not 
be a good business policy! So the obvious solution is to 
standardize the studio’s equipment and methods so that 
any commercially available studio camera or accessory can 
be used without modification 

One of the first things that came up was the matter of 
“blooping,’’ or fogging the starting-frame of each scene 
so that picture and sound-track negatives can be easily 
synchronized. In many studios this is done by a little elec- 
tric light known as a “‘bloop-light,”” which fogs a round 
spot on the starting-frame. But “‘blooping” is not a prac- 
tice common to all studios, so very few rental cameras 
have a “‘blooping’’ system. A simple, but highly effective 
substitute was found in a routine which can be performed 





Grease-pencil marks on motor knob and shutter 
indicator synchronize any camera with back- 
ground-projector. 


with any Mitchell camera. At the start of a scene, the 
assistant simply racks the camera over into shooting posi- 
tion, and twiris the motor-knob until the shutter is open, 
completely fogging an entire frame. This quickly-made 
“‘bloop’’ is not merely as good as the conventional type, 
but more easily located in the negative or rush-print. 
Another problem is the making of projected-background 
process shots. Unlike most major studios, we do not main- 
tain a separate special-effects department: the production 
cameraman handles his own process work (except in rare 
instcnces where hig ly sxecialized rickery may be needed), 
and he films the process shots right in sequence with the 
rest of the picture, instead of doing all the process work 
after the normal scenes are finished. We use _ portabie 
background projectors and portable screens, which are 
wheeled onto whatever stage the company may be using. 
Under these conditions, it is out of the question to 
maintain special process cameras and process motors; yet 
the cameras and motors must be perfectly synchronized 
with the pro‘ector. We have fcund a simple method of syn- 
chronizing with standard cameras and motors, also with 
standard Mitchell cameras of the newer type, which have 
a visual indicator at te rear to show the pos'tive of the shut- 
ter. At the start of a process sequence, the projector and 
camera motors are phased: Th2 cameraman then notes the 
position of the shutter-indicator, and with a grease-pencil 
draws a corresponding line on the motor-shaft knob. That's 
all there is to it. No matter what may occur during the 
day’s work, the synchronization may be established in a 
few seconds. The camera may be moved ahead or behind 
—out of cycle—in reloading, or in making normal scenes 
between process-shots; but all that is necessary for re- 
synchronization is to turn the motor-knob until the posi- 
tion of the grease-pencil line on the knob and the shutter- 
indicator correspond. This can always be accomplished 
within a maximum of five turns. Once these marks coin- 
cide, the camera and projector are ‘in synk.” Similar 


Continued on nage 14 




















A\n Insert-Car 
to Meet 
Today s Need 


by 
Hans F. Koenekamp, A.S.C. 


HE PHYSICAL conditions of picture-making today 

are in many important respects very different from 

what they were in the pre-Vitanhone era. With the 
exception of units making ‘‘chases’’ and process key-plates, 
Our cinematographers are working with equipment vastly 
heavier and more bulky than was used ten years ago. 
Working technic, too, has changed notably. With regard 
to the auxiliary equipniznt used on the stages, the need 
for recognizing this fact has been readily apparent, and we 
have an abundance of cranes, dollies, rolling tripods, and 
the like, all designed and built to cope with present-day 
problems. 

But as for camera “‘insert-cars,“’ which are a very im- 
portant piece of equipment in any man’s studio, we have 
in most cases seen fit to let nature take its course—and 
struggle along with pre-talkie equipment, usually overloaded 
to a dang2rous degree, and falling short in necessary per- 
formance. Ina way, this is logical enough, for a good in- 
sert-car reprcsents a tidy investment and should be ex- 
pected to outlast many lesser units. So in many instances, 
we have tried to get by with old equipment, or with make- 
shifts in which the larger camera-carrying trucks were 
pressed into. service as photographing cars. 

Within the past six months, however, the Warner Bros.’ 
studio has developed a really modern insert-car—the first, 
we believe, which has been designed and built specifically 
to meet modern conditions. While the machine was de- 
signed and built under the direct sunervision of Art Klein, 
head of the studio’s mechanical and transportation depart- 
ments, it represents a combination of ideas gleaned from 
cameramen, directors, drivers, and virtually everyone on 
the lot who has ever had anything to do with camera cars. 
And it is a very successful composite! 

The chassis is a standard Lincoln passenger-car. The 
regular Lincoln motor, which develop2d 90-horsepower, has 
been madified in the studio shops to develop over 135 hp. 
This was done by fitting new camshafts, a downdraft in- 
take system, and raising the compression. The gear-ratio 
has at the same time been lowered by installing the same 
gears used in the Lincoln 7-passenger limousine, which is 
the lowest-geared of the line. None the less, the car can 


‘ ‘ 
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reach a spe2d of nearly 70 miles per hour, fully loaded, and 
can tow another car (from either side of the rear) at better 
than 50mph. The acceleration, of course, is remarkable. 
Special springs have been fit#2d, to give the ultra-smooth 
riding demanded while yet carrying the abnormally heavy 
loads, and blowout-proof balloon tires are fitted on extra- 
sturdy 18-inch wire wheels. - Thanks to excellent bearings, 
the car can, if necessary, be rolled by the stage crew like 
an ordinary dolly. 

In designing the camera-carrying features, special care 
was taken to provide for mounting as many cameras as 
necessary, to give a wide range of possible angles, and per- 
fect rigidity. There are no makeshift set-ups; the prob- 
lem of adjusting tripods, tieing them down, and so on, is 
eliminated. Four basic camera-positions are provided: the 
conventional front platform, rear platform, in the body of 
the car, and atop the driver’s cab. While the cameras are 
rigidiy mounted, the mounts may be adjusted in a wide, 
and perfectly overlapping range of heights. The under- 
pinning of the mounts consists of tubular, chrome-molybden- 
um ste2l railings, across which are clamped U-shaped dura- 
limin bars, upon which fit the mounts for cameras, lights, 
microphone-boom, etc. These mountings are adjustable in 
any direction. To take a single one of them, for example: 
the rear-platform mount consists of four tubular uprights, 
connected by two longitudinal members which carry the 
flat camera-bar. By means of clamps, the longitudinal 
members may be set at any height from platform-level up 
to over three feet. The camera-bar may be slid forward 
or back along thes? rails, while the camera-mounts may be 
locked at any position along the bar. A supplementary 
mount, just at platform-level, provides for ultra-low set- 
ups, when needed, and when the platform is not in use, 
a removable tubular member across the rear s2rves as a 


Continued on page 17 
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Progress 
in Lighting 
Means 


Economy 


al 


by , 
Walter Strohm ‘ 
—— 


Chief Engineer, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Studios 


AKING moving pictures isn’t a question of ‘‘get- 
ting by,” but of turning out first-class product 
with the minimum loss of time and expenditure 

for labor and such raw materials as film, electricity, etc. 
If we can make on> lamp do what two were often required 
for—if we can make |1.000-watt globes out-perform 2-KW 
ones, we save time, labor, and current (not to mention 
reducing replacement-charges) : and with these savings on 
one sid2 of the ledger, the first cost of equipment quickly 
vanishes. 

For example, we could probably still ‘‘get by’’ making 
talking pictures on an old-time glass stage—but who 
would want to do it? Think of the time and effort expen- 
sively lost in adjusting the maze of cloth diffusers over th> 
set—in juggling reflectors around to provide light effects 
—and of trying to keep a consistent lighting in spite of 
the ever-changing movement of the sun! Yet, back around 
1914 (even later in some instances!) that was so com- 
pletely the natural way to make pictures that most execu- 
tives, directors, and even cameramen fought strenuously 
against the innovation of artificial lighting. In D. W. 
Griffith's ““The Clansman”’ (“The Birth of a Nation’), 
which was one of the early films | worked on, virtually the 
only artificial lighting used was provided by magnesium 
flares. A year or so later, when | was with Chaplin, just 
after he left Mack Sennett, the internior scenes were made 
on a daylight stage, with the sets erected on a revolving 
platform Theoretically, all that was necessary to keep 
the lighting constant was to revolve the platform (and the 
set) as the sun’s angle changed. But cach time, a myriad 
of reflectors had to be readjusted, the diffusers changed, 
and so on—while the company waited. It was not until 
the production of ‘Easy Street’’ that Chaplin decided that 
while he might be “‘’g2tting by’’ without lights, he would 
get by a whole lot better and faster under arcs. 

The orc, in those days of Orthochromatic film, was of 
course the most logical choice for studio lighting. Even 
though few really high-powered incandescent globes were 


available, some experiments had been made, especially 








with the ‘‘daylight blue’’ variety; | made some myself, 
and | know other individuals and studios, including Uni- 
versal, had; but with a film that so strongly preferred the 
b!ue light of the arc, these experiments wer2 not especially 
successful. 

None the less, they had persuaded me that if the right 
film could be had, and the right equipment developed, the 
incandescent lamp would have basic advantages. It 
would be simpler and easier to use; it would require few, 
if any, special adjustments, and would stop those ubiquitous 
gentlentzn who feel they can improve any moving mecha- 
nism into which they can get a screwdriver or a pair of 
pliers. And of course, you could do things with an incan- 
descent that you never could with an arc—tuck it away in 
a cramped space and forget it,p oint it straight down, or at 
any old angle, without losing efficiency, and so on. 

But it was not until Panchromatic film began to come 
in that the incandescent was a practical possibility. When 
that development occurred, | took the bull by the horns, 
and with the cooperation of Lee Garm2s, who was the 
cinematographer on the production, we made the first fea- 
tutre completely lit with incandzscent lamps, at the old First 
National studio in 1926; the pictur2, | think, was called 
“The Rebel.’’ For general lighting, | simply used ordinary 
floodlighting units such as are used to floodlight any 
building or sign. But for spotlighting, | had a much dif- 
ferent problem. No high-powered Mazda spotlights existed. 
A simple list of the att2mpts made with lenses, experimental 
metal and glass reflectors, and so on, would fill a volume. 
Finally, thanks in no small way to the untiring efforts of 
Peter Mole and Elmer Richardson, who had just launched 
the Mole-Richardson firm, the General Electric Engineers, 
and others, the ancestor of the present drum-type re- 
flecting Mazda spotlight was evolved. With the facts and 
figur_s caerfully compiled from actual experience in mak- 
ing a full-length feature under Mazdas, Fred Pelton and | 
ptesented the case to the A.S.C. and the Academy, with 


Continued on page 16 
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UNPARALLELED photographic quality... 
speed... fine grain... Eastman Super X has 
them all. It is the complete modern negative 
film. Agreeing that it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, cameramen and producers are using it 
in the bulk of today’s feature productions. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, Fort Lee, 


New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 
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Standardizing Camera Equipment 
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markings, of course, are made on corre- 
sponding points in the projector, so that 
projectionist and camera-crew can pro- 
ceed independently, confident that when 
a scene is started, their machines will 
alwasys be in phase. No telephoning 
or shouting messages from camera to 
projector are necessary to establish this 
fact. The only time that thought of 
phasing is necessary is when the troupe 
moves to another stage, fed from a dif- 
ferent distributor. Then the phasing 
and marking operations are gone through 
again, and work goes on as before. Best 
of all, the same cameras and motors 
used for normal production can be used, 
unchanged, for process work, whether 
they are studio-owned or rented equip- 
ment. Any number of cameras may be 
used, all in perfect ‘‘synk’’ with the pro- 
jector. 

The matter of such auxiliaries as 
blimps, tripods and cranes was another 
difficulty. When camera-booths gave 
way to blimps, every studio, naturally, 
devised its own type, to meet its special 
needs. Sound men, cameramen, and 
machinists were rather feeling their way 
along, improvising at every other step. 
Inevitably, each studio evolved a lot of 


special fittings for use with its own 
blimps. Often, the cameras themselves 
were extensively modified, sometimes to 
the point where they could be used only 
in their own special coverings. Because 
of our particular equipment problem, we 
could not afford the luxury of such 
special blimps and fittings. Our blimps 
had to accommodate not only our own 
cameras, but also those we might rent. 
And the latter could not be changed to 
suit our blimps! 

After a careful study of the blimps 
commercially available, we standardized 
on the type designed by Victor Raby, 
and manufactured by the Studio Equip- 
ment Company. We have purchased a 
number of these, and rent others—from 
several sources—when we need additional 
equipment. Any standard Mitchell 
camera can be used in these blimps, put 
in or taken out at a few seconds’ 
notice. Our crews have the advantage 
of knowing that every blimp and camera 
they may use will fit each other perfect- 
ly, without any changes or adjustments, 
and with no special gadgets to worry 
about. 

For much the same reason, we have 
standardized on Fox ‘’Velocilators’’ and 
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The Perfect Photographic Light 


In Every Studio 


Discriminating Cinematographers are demanding Mole-Richardson SOLARSPOTS. The reason? The perfectly con- 


trollable, wide-range beam of the exclusive Morinc-lens optical system assures better lighting with fewer units, and 
From the tightest spot-beam, the light may be spread to a 44 degree flood with no 


Never before has there been a lamp so ideal for photographic lighting. 


MOLE-RICGHARDSON, INC. 


941 No. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood, California 
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HAND BOOK and 
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Rich in valuable information for 
every practical cinematographer. 
Used by the leading cin2matog- 
raphers in Hollywood studios. 
Only $2.00 a copy 
American Cinematographer 
6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 














Attention . . . Foreign Producers! 


DE BRIE AT SACRIFICE 
New Type SUPER PARVO DEBRIE 


Ultra Silent Camera No Blimp Necessary 

Has built-in motor, automatic dis- 
solve, pilot pins and anti-buckling de- 
vice. Four 1000-ft. magazine mm, 
50mm and 75mm lenses—Debrie fric- 
tion tripod and new type Debrie finder. 
Leather-covered carrying trunk and fri- 
pod cover. It’s the latest type equip- 
ment... like new! 


Thoroughly Guaranteed 
DE: cavkéncccnanamuge $2,250 
MOTION PICTURE 
CAMERA SUPPY, Inc. 


723 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Cable: “‘Cinecamera” 
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Raby’s small crane-type dolly. The lat- 
ter is particularly advantageous in that 
the crane-arm is mounted on a rotating 
platform, and may be revolved through 
a full circle, eliminating the difficulties 
2ncountered when trying to mcke an ex- 
tended panning shot from a fixed-arm 
crane. We have also standardized on 
a modification of the M-G-M-Mole- 
Richardson type of cranked pan-and-tilt 
blimp head. The average free-head, we 
have found, when used with a heavy 
blimp, lacks the balance necessary for 
really facile operation. The cranked 
head takes the strain of counterbalanc- 
ing the blimp from the Operator's arms, 
and allows him to operate the camera 
more accurately. We have substituted 
a lighter construction, largely of dura- 
lumin, and provided a dual-ratio gear- 
ing in the panning movement, one ratio 
giving a slow pan, another a fast one. 
These heads are interchangeable, and 
may be shifted from cranes to rolling 
tripods very easily, while, if necessary, 
ordinary freeheads may be substituted 
when working without the blimps, as in 
synk shots, ‘‘wild’’ shots or on location, 
when only fabric soundproofing is used. 

Fortunately, since the time when | en- 
tered the Columbia studio, the firm has 
prospered and, so to speak, come up in 
the world. More and better equipment 
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FRIED 35MM 


LIGHT TESTER 


In use by Hollywood Laboratories. 
Price Complete $575.00 


Fried Camera Co. 
6150 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Also manufacturers of 16mm 


printers and testers. 
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BELL & HOWELL 
Production Printers 


Three of the world’s largest laboratories 
now standardize with B & H Automatics 


Bell & Howell cinematographic achievement is 
again certified by the acceptance of their fully 
automatic printer. Over a quarter of a million 
dollars went into the perfection of this printer 
which owes its success to proved ability to produce 
finest quality sound prints without mislights, out- 
of-synchrony, and loss of time for threading and 
cleaning—at a cost low enough to liquidate the 
investment quickly. The M-G-M laboratory at 
Culver City, which was the first to install these 
machines, has operated a battery of these printers 
continuously for more than two years. 


Write for Complete Information 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK —11 West 42nd St. 
LONDON — 320 Regent St. 


CHICAGO — 1848 Larchmont Ave. - 
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is now permanently in our equipment 
lockers; much of the old apparatus has 
been replaced with the latest and best. 
But the value of this standardization of 
practice and equipment is no less great 
today than it was then. If anything, it 


is paying bigger dividends now than it 
did when we first awoke to the need of 
standardization; and | do not believe 
that any studio can ever be big enough 
to overlook the benefits such a course 
can bring. 


Progress in Lighting Means Economy 


Continued from page 12 


the result that the two organizations 
conducted their historic researches into 
the possibilities of Mazda lighting. The 
“‘Mazda Marathon’ definitely proved 
the Incand-scent to be superior for use 
with Panchromatic film; but | doubt if 
the innovation would have been ac- 
cepted so readily had not sound arrived 
td force the issue. The “’Inkie’’ was the 
only really silent lamp available, and it 
naturally sprang overnight into general 
use. 

The new Solarspots are just as basic 
an improvement. In the first place, they 
really direct their light where you want 
it—and they utilize the light from the 
globe efficiently; they don’t throw any 
of it away. 

Our conventional 18’s don’t do this. 
Even when they are fitted with ‘‘spill 
rings,’ they scatter a lot of light where 
it not only doesn’t do any good, but 
where it is definitely unwanted. Putting 
on the spill ring of course reduces the 
amount of light-leak, but at the cost of 
killing off the illumination from the en- 
tire front side of the globe. And when 
you begin to flood the lamp out from its 
tightest spot, you immediately begin to 
produce a dark-spot in the center, which 
incr2ases until at full flood, you have a 
tremendous difference in strength be- 
tween the center and the edges of your 
beam. To get around this, most of us 
waste still more light by diffusing, and 
frequently by using two lamps where one 
really efficient one would do. 

These new Solarspots are really ef- 
ficient. They don’t show any dark spots, 
and | hav2 yet to discover any objec- 
tionable hot spots. And their beam is 
a real beam; the spilled light problem 
is really and conclusively solved. Thanks 
to their ‘‘“Morinc-lens’’ optical system, 
they have a perfectly flat field, and 
utilize almost every possible bit of light 
that the globe emits. 

In practice, this means that in set- 
lighting, where we would often have to 
use two of the drum-type lamps, over- 
lapped and diffused, to get away from 
the dark spots and other failings of such 
lamps, we only need to use a single 
Solarspot. In both general and per- 
sonal lighting, we find that vastly less 
diffusion is necessary. At present, we 
are actually using more diffusion than 
we really should; a 1,000-Watt globe 
in a Solarspot will turn out more really 


usable light than does a 2,000-Watt 
giobe in a reflector-spot; right now, we 
are using up a stock of the larger globes, 
and diffusing. When we can standard- 
iz2 on the smaller globes, we will be 
able to get away from 90% of our 
present diffusion. 

But to me, the realiy big thing about 
these new lamps is the fact that the 
spilled light problem is gone forever. 
Did you ever stop to think how much 
valuable tim2 a company loses while 
the grips ‘‘gobo off’ this lamp, or hang 
a “‘flag’’ on that one? Well, as we are 
proving, it runs into real money. With 
Solarspots, you can place your lamp, 
focus it—and forget it. No spilled light 
to give the camera trouble! 

But the convincing touch, to me, came 
when after using th2 new lamps for sev- 
eral days, a cameraman who had pro- 
tested the change with all the vehemence 
of outraged conservatism said, ‘‘Walter, 
| wouldn‘t have believed it possible to 
get so much light from so small a lamp. 
| can get it into places | wouldn’t even 
try to use an 18—and | never saw a 
lamp that gave a beam so perfect for 
photography. You were right after all. 
When can | hav2 some more of them?” 


It's the Audience That Pays 


Continued from nage 9 


only too realistically control the studio 
situation, bring to light other items of 
engaging interest that may well be borne 
in mind by those who create cinematog- 
raphic works. 

Not all theaters have pro‘ection facil- 
ities the cin-matographer expects. Many 
of the smaller halls have insufficient 
amperage to do justice to scenes heavily 
diffused. As the result, many a scene 
that is a cinematographic chef d’oeuvr2 
in studio projection rooms or in the 
splendidly equipped larger  first-run 
houses and to which the cinematographer 
points with pardonable pride, b2comes a 
messy and vague puzzle when weakly 
projected. 

There have been sequences, indeed 
entir2 productions, done in so low key 
and with such emphasis on effects that, 
while winning raves from professional 
audiences under perfect projection, have 
evoked protests of downright complaint 
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and resentment when screened by inade- 
quate equipment. 

Brodine is of the firm view that, pro- 
jection being what it is, cinematographic 
practitioners .must come to the realiza- 
tion that not all of their supreme lens 
achievements are practical to employ un- 
der existing conditions obtaining where 
the bulk of film profit returns emanate. 

All of which factors express the ever- 
increasing problems confronting the cine- 
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matographer as he charts the pictorial 
delineation of a screen drama. 

An exact balance, a correct bit of 
artistic tight-rope walking, is required 
to satisfy fully the widely divergent 
classes of audiences that envisage a pic- 
tured production the world over. 

That Brodine uniformly bows to pro- 
fessional applaus2 for his cinematograph- 
ic creations without to any degree alien- 
ating his run-of-the-mill audiences is 
voluminous tribute to the searching 
soundness of his artistic technic. 


A\n Insert-Car to Meet Today’s Need 


Continued from page 11 


guard rail. The mount in the body of 
the car takes things up from the high- 
est level attainable on the platform to 
a height level with the cab-top mount, 
which rises on telescoping rods to a po- 
sition about eight or nine feet in the 
air. 

The front platform is essentially 
similar to the rear one, but may be re- 
moved, and fixed in a still lower position 
when extremely low angles are needed. 
Its framework is rigidly braced by tub- 
ular members extending forward from 
the cab, and by turnbuckle-tightened 
tie-rods underneath. 

Every effort has be2n made by the de- 
signers to allow ample floor-space for 
the camera crews. 

When working with lights, the car 
carries a small, portable generator 
which is mounted low enough to b2 out 
of the way, and to keep the center of 
gravity safely low. The side-boards of 
the car-body are removed, and with 
them a two-foot strip of the flooring in 
the forward section of the body. Into 
this cubicle, the generator slides. When 
cam:2ras are to be mounted in the cen- 
ter section, special supplementary sup- 
porting uprights are put into place just 
behind the generator, short horizontal 
bars are connected, and the mounts are 
used normally. 

If all four of the camera mounts 
were used at once, at least eight cam- 
eras could be carried; frequently two 
heavy blimped cameras have been used 
side-by-side on a single mount, togeth- 
er with such accessories as lights, micro- 
phon2 boom, etc. 

Four positions are available for tow- 
ing other cars, wagons, etc., when such 
inserts are not to be made by the more 
general background-projection process. 
Heavy tubular towbars are provided at 
front, rear, and amidships, by which a 
car may b2 towed beside the insert-car, 
while a ball-and-socket jointed towbar 
can be mounted behind the rear plat- 
form for towing a car directly aft. It 
is quite possible to tow more than one 
car at a time. Incidentally, an unus- 
ually large and readily adjustable rear- 
vision mirror is fitted so that the driver 


can always see what is happening to 
his tow. 

In a word, the new car provides for 
any possible camera-angle with a rigid- 
ity that could never be approached in 
the old tripod-and-tie-down fashion. 
Everything is solidly mounted, yet in- 
stantly adjustable; there are no more 
expensive waits while the technicians 
improvise something on the camera-car 
—everything is there when the car leaves 
th2 studio, and has been since the car 
was designed. The smoothness, range 


, and the designers have tried 
to leave nothing wanting with respect 
to the camerman’s convenience and free- 
dom of operation. Best of all, from 
the studio’s point of view, the device 
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Migh Fidelity 


RECORDING 
GALV ANOMETER 





Model C Mount 


(Variable Area System) 
FREQUENCY RANGE: 0 to 10,000 
Cycles 
A Berndt-Maurer High Fidelity Re- 
cording Galvanometer provides the 
advantages of the Variable Area 
type of sound track .. . Several 
models are available giving a 
choice of physical dimensions 
which permit a neat and conven- 
ient installation of any recorder or 

single system camera. 

Literature and thorough technical des- 
cription will be sent on request 
Model “C” High Fidelity Recording 
Unit . . . $350.00 in U.S.A. 


# TeBERNDT-MAURER corp 


117 East 24th Street New York 











ALL TYPES OF 


Cameras and Aeeessories 
for SALE and for RENT 


We Have on Display the Largest Stock of New and Used Modern Camera 
Equipment and Accessories of any Camera Supply House in the World! 








FRANK C. ZUCKER 


723 Seventh Ave. 
Telephone BRyant 9-7755 








Eastern Representatives 


MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 
HARRISON FILTERS—FEARLESS PRODUCTS 
MOVIOLA FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 





We only sell equipment that 
we can guarantee. 
Price first! 


Get our 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
SUPPLY. Ine. 


Cable Address: Cinecamera 


J. BURG! CONTNER 


New York City 
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has been an excellent investment. The 

eb? rir -TERS, records show that the car paid for it- 
mm self in rentals saved during the first 

“ aera Wide Use three months of its career. And if its 


right and Night 
Effects n Deut: me 


Diffused Fecus.and man 


undiscoverable savings in time, t2mpers, 
and makeshift gadget-making could be 


Fog Scenes 


ther effects 


With any Camera ~ Ip apy Climate calculated, the account would be even 

George H. S« heibe more favorable. At any rate, it is a 
2RIGINATOR OF EFFEC FILTERS 

R27 WEST 78™ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL really modern camera-car, for modern 


conditions. 
















Everything Photographic 
for Professional and Amateur 
New and Used, bought, sold, rented and 
repaired. Designers and manufac- 
turers of H. C. E. Combination 
lens shade and filter-holder 
for any size lens. 
Hollywood Camera Exchange 
1600 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood 


Tel: HO 3651 
Cable Address: HOcamex 


Send for Bargain Catalog 














TRUEBALL 
TRIPOD HEADS 


OF SPECIAL ALLOY 
LIGHTER WEIGHT 
The Same Efficient Head 
For follow shots, known for 
their smoothness of opera- 
tion and equal tension on 
all movements. 
Unaffected by temper- 
ature. 












Model B Professional $300.00 
For Bell & Howell and Mitchel! 
Cameras and their respective 


Model A for Ama- 
teur motion picture 
cameras. Attaches t* 
any standard STILL 





Tripod. With the ORIGINAL Tripod, $12.00. 

instant release _ telescopic Gees eokned 

handle. heads are unexcelled 
for simplicity, ac- 


curacy and speed of 
operation. 


FRED HOEFNER 


GLadstone 0243 
5319 Santa Monica Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The Hoefner four- 
inch Iris and Sun- 
shade combination 
is also a superior 
product. 
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Problems of Controlling Correct 
Phctographic Reproduction 
Continued from page 8 


graphic reproduction, it is n2cessary to 
point attention to the fact that this 
probem can be considerably simplified if 
whenever possible the negative exposure 
level would be raised to a point which 
would gudrantze rendering of all nega- 
tive densities on the straight-line por- 
tion of the characteristic curve. The 
high speed and wide latitude of present 
day negative material permits this full 


exposure under the majority of light 
conditions. Thus, it is evident that 
dealing with linear contrast relations 


only the problem is appreciably simpli- 
fied, at least as far as the negative is 
concerned. In the positive print, how- 
ever, it becomes essential to place part 
of the reproduction in the curved-toe 
section to permit rendering of sufficient 
transparency the highlights for a 
faithful reproduction of the overall 
brightness level. 

The article next month will deal with 
an analysis of visual sensation in com- 
parison to the characteristics of negative 
and positive emulsions. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL’S CHOICE 
FOR PROFESSIONALLY PERFECT 


mom Foresnal Movies 


In color or in black-and-white 


The professional cinematographer for his personal mov- 
ies naturally selects a Bell & Howell Filmo Camera. 
For 29 years Bell & Howell precision-made equipment 
has taught him to depend on its technical perfection. 

For the making of both Kodachrome and monochrome 
movies, Filmo 70-D is the master of all personal movie 
cameras. Its fine design and precise construction are 
particularly essential to fine color results. Its fast 
Taylor-Hobson lenses are ideally color-corrected. Its 
216° shutter admits 20% more light. 

Send for the new catalog of Bell & Howell’s 16 mm. 
Filmo Cameras. A versatile Filmo will serve you eco- 
nomically and dependably year after year. 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO e NEW YORK e HOLLYWOOD e LONDON 





Bell & Howell Company 
1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 

Please send me literature describing 
0 Filmo Cameras, 2 Filmo Projectors, 
0 Filmosound 16 mm. Sound-on-Film 
Reproducers. 
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unusual and 


NDOOR movies offer the cinemateur un- 
limited opportunity for 


dramatic sequences. 


ing . . . that his camera is loaded 
with a film designed for interior work... 
a film such as Agfa 16mm. Fine-Grain 


Superpan Reversible. 


Superpan is an extremely fast film 

is sens to all colors including red. 

ride latituc 1imizes errors in ex- 

These qualities make Superpan an 
f by daylight, or by 


ideal film for 


Photofloods. 
And its 


interiors 


fineness of grain means 
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larger size projection without noticeable 
grain with greater brilliance, depth 
and detail. 

Agfa 16mm. Fine-Grain Superpan 
versible is available in 100-foot roll 
$7.50, and in 50-foot rolls at $4.00, 
cluding processing and return postage. 


OTHER 16 MM. FILMS 


Agfa Fine-Grain Plenachrome: 
100-foot rolls 
50-foot rolls. . 


Including processing and return postage. 
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Agfa Panchromatic Reversible: 
100-foot rolls. . . ...- $6.00 
50-foot rolls... . Sao 
Including processing and return postage. 
Agfa Fine-Grain Panchromatic Nega- 
tive: 
100-foot rolls oo .. $3.50 
Developing not included. 
200-foot and 400-foot rolls 
packing) available. 
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PROFESSIONAL Criticism of the Amateur 
picture is a part of the service offered by the 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. Many are 
not aware of this. Hundreds of pictures have 
been reviewed this past yeor by members of 
the American Society of Cinematographers for 
the Amateur. 
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CONTEST Winners 


1935 HONORS Solit Evenly 
Between 8mm and 16mm..... 


THIS Matter of Temno 
by William Stull, A.S.C.. 


ADVENTURING on the 
Kodachrome Trail 
by Henry Fonda.......... aaialea 


LIGHTING with Common-Sense 
by Walter Blanchard............. 


A NEW Year's Continuity 
by J. Dickinson Reed 


HARMONY In Texture and Design 
by J. Belmar Hall 


TWO Interesting Gadgets 


JUST What Is Montage Anyway? 
by Max Liezt Beas 


WHEELS of Industry.............- ' 
MEWS of the GChis..................... 


Next Month... 


@J. Belmar Hall will give us another interest- 


ing discussion on composition. He will troat 
somewhat from the Dynamic Symmetry stand- 
point, kezping it, however, in simple language- 


@We will give you further information on en- 
trants in the contest and give the list of those 
who won honorable mention. 
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1935 Honors 
Split Evenly 


Between 


8mm and 16mm 


OR THE THIRD YEAR an 8mm picture wins highest 
honors in the American Cinematographer Amateur 
Movie Contest. 

This yoar it goes to a new entrant, an amateur who has 
not been active in our past contests. 

While the prizes were fewer this year than in past years, 
still the competition was more keen than ever before. Last 
year was considered one of the biggest years; however, the 
count of both entrants and reels submitted this year more 
than doubled last year’s entries. 

The prizes were broken down into four classes, Home 
Movie, Scenario, Docum2ntary and Photography. There 
were four prizes with the grand prize going to the best all- 
around picture. This, of course, would have to cover a 
certain classification. In this year’s contet it was in the 
Scenario Class. 

Only one prize r2mains in this country, the others going 
to Japan and England, with two going to England. 

Again T. Okamoto presented a gem of photography, but 
close on his heels was R. B. Clardy with ‘’Fisherman’s Har- 
bor.’’ Clardy was the winner of last year’s and a previuos 
year’s scenario and grand prize. 

In the Home Movie class, Van Dee Sickler, who last year 
won first prize in this category, was very close in points to 
the winner. 

All the way through it was a very close contest. The win- 
ners were shoved very hard by thod> who were runners-up. 
In some instances the winners achieved th2ir goal by only a 
few points. 

However, you are more anxious to know the type of pic- 
tures that won and just what they consisted of. 

“Red Cloud Rides Again,’’ the 8mm picture by Dr. Loscher 
which was given first prize, was based on a poem that dealt 
with the pioneers crossing the desert. Its main action had 
to do with a wagon train being attacked by Indians. 

The manner in which Dr. Loscher handled this sequence 
would have done credit to a studio production. With only 
one wagon, three horses and six people at his command, he 
mad. it look like a production employing more in the way 
of properties and talent. 

His angles, his composition and his cutting are things 
for every amateur to observe. His story could have easily 
become hackneyed by poor cutting and editing, but he kept 
it moving at a fine tempo. 

“Moods of Natur2’’ by Paul Brunford, recently won a 
prize in the Institute of Amateur Cinematographers’ con- 








~ WINNERS 


GRAND PRIZE: $250.00 Cash _ . Dr. 
F. R. Loscher, Los Angeles, Calif., for 
his 8mm picture, “Red Cloud Rides 


Again.” 
DOCUMENTARY: $150.00 trade 
Bell G Howell . . . Paul Brunford, 


England, for his 16mm _ picture, 
“Moods of Nature.” 


HOME MOVIE: $150.00 _ trade 
Victor Animatograph Corp. . . . T. 
Lawrenson, England, for his 16mm 
picture, “Happy Day.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: $150.00 _ trade 
Eastman ... T. Okamoto, Japan, 
for his 8mm _ picture, “Autumn 
Leaves.” 


RUNNERS UP 


In the Scenario class, under the name 
of Shoestring Productions, Frances 
Christeson, Perle Eddy, Harry Merrick 
and Emanual Goldman were runners 
up with their 16mm picture, “‘Chron- 
icle.” 

In the Home Movie class, Van Dee 
Sickler of Los Angeles, who last year 
won the prize in this class, was very 
high. 

The Documentary class presented the 
greatest competition. There were two 
runners up. Fred C. Ells with his pic- 
ture, “In the Beginning,” and 
Leslie P. Thatcher of Canada, with 
his picture, “Fishers of Grande Anse.”’ 
Photography: R. B. Clardy of Los 
Angeles, with his picture, ‘’Fisher- 
man’s Harbor,” was very close in 
points to the winner. 








test in England. Not only does Brunford show a fine sense 
of rhythm, but a keen eye for composition and a splendid 
s2nse of cutting and dramatic values in nature. This pic- 
tur: merely deals with a storm arising and then subsiding. 
Brunford uses both water and earth to show this. The 
smashing waves, bending trees and waving wheatfields com- 
bine to create his drama. His photography however, is 
som2thing for which he is to be especially congratulated. 

In the Home Movie field, Lawrenson submitted a fine 
document of a day with his little 2-year-old daughter. The 
main portion is given over to a day at the seashore. But 
he gives reasons for everything he does even to going 
home. He shows a storm coming up and after the family 
has arrived safely at home, the little tot looks out of the 
window while the raindrons patter on the windowpane. 

Okamoto again demonstrates his firr2 sense of composi- 
tion, repose and rhythm. Okamoto never hurries his pic- 
tures, neither does he hold them too long to bore you. He 
plans only to give you another fin2 picture, but he always 
puts life into his shots. Autumn leaves is a fine Okamoto 
offering, but in the opinion of the judges it does not con- 
tain the same spark of creation as his last year’s effort, 
“Tender Fri2ndship.”’ 

The Runners-up also deserve a word of commendation. 
Some of them showed great ingenuity. Ells with his pic- 

Continued on page 40 
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Photo by G. M. Best 


This 
Matter 
of Tempo 


by 
William Stull, A.S.C. 


EBSTER defines ‘’Tempo” as ‘‘rate of movement; 

specifically . . . the pace at which apiece or pas- 

sage moves.’ | suspect he wrote that definition 
many years before the cinematograph was invented, but he 
couldn’t have better expressed what we mean today by 
“‘tempo”’ in a movie. 

It is strictly because of a lack of understanding of this 
matter of tempo that so many home-movies are ‘‘draggy.”’ 
And right here, let me say that tempo is just as important 
to any type of home film as it is to the most important dra- 
matic production. The only reason for making any picture 
is the hope that it will interest an audience. That goes just 
as strongly for the baby’s bath or a documentary exhibit 
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teiling how to milk a cross-eyed muley-cow named Molly 
as it does for your club’s thrilling production of ‘“The Haz- 
ards of Hortense!’’ So if you want your films to be inter- 
esting, it’s a good idea to get acquainted with tempo. 

Cne of the chief advantages of the moving picture is the 
fact that it permits you to compress time, to suggest a 
tremendous lot of off-screen action without having to 
show it. For instance, if you want to put over the idea 
that | am going East, you don’t have to show every step of 
the way: a shot at me packing, one of me buying a ticket, 
another of me going through a station gate labeled ‘Train 
No. 22—-Omaha, Chicago, and Points East,’’ a flash of some 
New York skyscrapers, and a shot of me unpacking tell 
the story in about fourteen seconds. From the evidence on 
the screen, I'm indisputably in New York. You could string 
the thing out three or four times as long with added detail 
—but it wouldn't make the screened effect a bit more con- 
vincing. 

So point Number 1 in tempo is to say what you have to 
say as quickly as possible, without wasting needless time or 
energy on gratuitous detail. 

Point Number 2 is, don’t waste footage even in what you 
show. In the example just given, for instance, it isn’t at 
all reressorv to show me doing all of my packina. or to 
‘follow’’ me after I’ve passed the station gate. In the first 
shot, the suitcase can be closed, and the camera picks me 
up pulling the last strap tight; then | pick up the suitcase 
and my hat, and START to leave—it isn’t necessary to 
show me going to the door, opening it, going through, and 
closing it. In the same way, the shot at the ticket-office 
can begin just as | hand my money to the clerk, get my 
ticket, and end when | turn away, while the shot at the 
trainshed gate need only show me handing my ticket to 
the gate-man, after which the camera can pan over to the 
sign telling where the train goes. 

The same holds true for almost any action you can im- 
agine. It is seldom ri2cessary to show a person crossing a 
room, for a shot of him coming in followed by a shot of him 
arriving wherever his imoortant action is to be, is usually 
more than enough to tell the whole thing. In other words, 
show only the heart of any action—and forget the trim- 
mings. 

The physical speed of the action can often help a lot in 
telling your story. For instance, suppose you want to show, 
quickly, a person climbing a mountain. You could show 
him going through a number of different scenes, climbing 
higher and higher—but that would eat up a lot of footage. 
Instead you can get just as good an effect in two short 
scenes by beainning with a shot of him starting off brisk- 
ly at the foot of the grade, followed (connected preferably 
by a lan-dissolve. a wip2, or fadina out and then in) by a 
scene of him at the top, moing slowly, with his coat slung 
over his shoulder, and obviously hot and tired. 

Carrying this same idea a step farther, you can use tempo 
to indicate all sorts of emotional impressions. Suppose, for 
instance, that you show neighbor Smith out for a comfort- 
able Sunday morning stroll. While he is gone, an import- 
ant telegram comes; his wife reads it and discovers that it 
contains bad news—so bad she gives the wire to little 
Willie and tells him to run after his father. By contrasting 
the slow tempo of long, detailed shots of Papa Smith’s de- 
liberate walk with sort, quick shots of Willie rushing 
breathlessly in pursuit, we can build up a really noteworthy 
effect. Similarly, if in the place of Willie and his mes7-e 
we have some physical destruction rushing along a course 
which may or may not intersect with Smith’s path, we can 


Continued on page 34 
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Photo by Emmett Schoenbaum, A.S.C. 


Adventuring 


on the 


Kodachrome Trail 


by 
Henry Fonda 


IXTEEN-MILLIMETER filming is teaching me _ the 

real why and wherefore of professional movie-making. 

After having acted in several important productions, 
I'd begun to fé2!l that | knew a little something, at least, 
about making motion pictures. Then | bought a 16mm 
camera and went into production for myse2lf. And what 
a liberal education I’ve been getting! Things that seem2d 
meaningless complications to me befor2, or had even been 
entirely overlooked, now turn out to be mighty important 
details—if you ignore them, your picture develops an 
aroma of fine old limburger on the screen! 

My discovery of 16mm came just as | was cast to play 
in “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.’’ Ever since | came 
to Hollywood, I'd been Leicapicturing my studio experiences; 
but playing in the first outdoor three-color Technicolor feat- 
ure just naturally called for color in my personal shooting. 
Kodachrome movies, of course, supplied the logical an- 
swer. | got myself a Simplex camera and some Koda- 


chrome film, and set to work. My first idea was to make 
a silent, Kodachrome version of the picture: but on a feat- 
utt> like that, they shoot well over 200,000 feet of film 
which, translated into 16mm with all economy, would have 
had me exposing something on- the more expensive side of 
fifty thousand feet of Kodachrome—which would be just 
too bad! After a few days of energztic shooting, trying 
to keep up with the Technicolor camera, | decided I'd bet- 
ter trim my plans down to something nearer my size. 

But it had to be a regular production; I’d suffered 
through too many miles of random, animated snapshots to 
be interested in haphazard filming, even in color. So three 
of my pals and | are concocting a burlesque ‘’Western.” 
We're taking all the old clichees, all the tried and true 
hokum, and burlesqueing them within an inch of their 
lives. It’s lots of fun—but plenty instructive, too. Best 
of all, if we can finish the picture as well as we've started 
it, | don’t think it will be one of those films that sends 
polite home audiences to sleep! 

The purely photographic side of the job is easy enough. 
| simply use my Weston exposure-meter religiously—and 
that’s that. Incidentally, I’v2 found it mighty interest- 
ing to ask every other Kodachromer | meet what meter 
speed-rating he uses: | don’t think any two of them have 
given me the same reply. 2rsonally, | set my meter for 
a film-speed of 3, and get excellent results. In Koda- 
chrome, as in most color-processes, you can to a consid- 
erable extent control the sort of color you get by controll- 
ing your exposure. If you want normal colors, try to hit 
the exposure right on the nose. If you want softer 
shadings, overexpose. If you want to brighten the col- 
ors, underexpose—or rather, cut down on your exposure. 
You'll be surprised what you can do this way! 

| think you’re likely to get the best results in Koda- 
chrome if you do your shooting either very early in the 
morning, or late in the afternoon, when the shadows are 
long and interesting, and the light mellowly tinted. I’ve 
also heard it suggested that during the middle part of 
the day, you can get warmer effects by using an Aero | 
filter; I’m going to try it, anyway. 

After shooting beside a professional troupe, one of the 
first things | noticed when | started ‘‘on my own’ was 
the absence of reflectors. Don’t let anybody tell you 
they aren’t as useful to the amateur as to the profession- 
al! When you’re shooting people with hats on, for in- 
stance, reflectors represent the difference between inky 
shadows—and faces that mean something. Especially in 
color! If you asked me to list the most useful accessories 
in Kodachrome filming, I’d put reflectors along with ex- 
posure-m2ter and tripod as indispensable. 

One of the first funny things | noticed when | started to 
work in the studios was that every now and then the di- 
rector (any director) would suddenly close his eyes, and 
make funny pointing movements in the air with his fingers, 
stabbing away to right or left like a candidate for a padded 
cell. Finally one day | broke down and asked a director 
what was the big idea. ‘’That,’’ he said, “is just an at- 
tempt to keep myself straight on whetHer to have an ac- 
tor’s look ‘camera right’ or ‘camera left,’ so they’ll match 


up with the other scenes.’’ That didn’t make any partic- 
ular impression on me—until | projected the first sequence 
of my own 16mm production. I'd gotten crossed up on that 


very point—and ran into retakes on my first day’s work! | 
had people who should have been facing each other, talk- 
ing violently into the backs of each other’s necks. Doesn't 
sound possible, does it? But it is: you've got to remember 


Continued on page 36 
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Two Photofloods made this: one in the reading- 
lamp by the bed; the other in a desk-lamp on a 
chiffonier just out of the picture at the left. 


Lighting 
with 


Common-Sense 


by 
Walter Blanchard 


NUMBER of years ago, | climbed a mountain. | 
struggled up its rocky face, hanging on by toes, teeth 
and eyebrows, until at lest | reached the top—and 

found a lovely, smooth pathway by which | might have as- 
cended, without nearly so much trouble and so many 
bruised shins. 

Interior lighting is a good deal like that mountain. You 
can mak2 no end of work out of it—or you can use a little 
common-sense, and get there much easier. After all, why 
is interior lighting—is it to enable us to show off our tech- 
nique, or to enable us to make pictures? If you say yes 
to the latter qu2stion, I'll ask another: why make pictures? 
My answer is, to show somebody doing something interest- 
ing and natural. 

Now if we’re trying to show someone doing something 
interesting and natural, there’s no earthly sense in making 
the job either an ordeal, or a field-day for lighting trick- 
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ery. The main thing is to get a natural effect on the 
screen—and to Halifax with “‘light effects!’’ The really 
important effect to try for is that of absolute naturalness. 

In a long-shot, for instance, the effect of naturalness 
is to have the room look on the screen just as it usually 
some, but not all, of the lights should be on: table and 
does to the eye—without suggesting that someone had set 
up camera and lights to make pictures. Let’s s:e now— 
reading-lamps cast pools of light immediately around them- 
selves, but there are plenty of shadows. Lighting such a 
shot for the camera, you could begin by putting a Photo- 
flood into each of the reading-lamos. Sometimes, this will 
be enough, again, you may find it a good idea to slip a fair- 
ly high-powered bulb into the wall fixtures. Where the fix- 
ture is in the picture, a 75-Watt glob2 is usually enough, 
and using the inside-frosted type, on modern films, you 
won't have trouble with halation. In other fixtutres, chan- 
deliers, and so on, out of the camera’s range, you can use 
Photofloods to add to the gertzral illumination. 

Generally, there is some definite point which you want to 
make the center of attention. The best way to do this is 
by making it the most brilliantly illuminated part of the 
picture. If you can’t do this with the room’s regular table 
and reading lamps, reinforced with Photofloods, this is the 
spot to light with your regular photographic lights. And— 
aside from this one area, don’t be afraid of shadows; they 
simoly add to the natural effect! 

In closer shots, the problem is different: we still want 
th2 natural effect, but we want to add to it a pleasing pre- 
sentation of whoever is shown in the shot. This introduces 
the matters of portrait-lighting and posing; but treated sen- 
sibly, they needn’t be complications. A combination of a 
single Photoflood in a natural unit, such as a reading lamp, 
with a couple of regular photographic lighting units, should 
be quite enough to take care of the matter of illumination. 

The first thing in any portrait lightirig is balance—not 
the featureless, flat balance we get when both sides of the 
subject are illuminated equally, but the pleasing balance 
we get when one side is lit just a little more strongly, and 
the other is moulded with soft shadows. The elementary 
rule for this, of course, is to have two lights, one on each 
side of the camera, with one of them a little nearer to the 
subject than the other. It is important to balance 
the two sides carefully, so that the highlight side is not 
“burned up,”’ while the shadowed side remains softly shaded 
—not a harsh, black shadow. Hard, sharp contrasts kill the 
natural effect. 

In close-ups, the important part of the picture is the 
actor’s face: it must dominate all the rest of the scene, 
and it must be shown to its best advantage. No two faces 
ar2 alike, so no blanket rule can be laid down for lighting 
them. Study each face as an individual picture.  Invar- 
iably, there will be some particular angle which is the 
best—some feature which is the best, and almost always, 
some less attractive ones which should b2 subdued. Ordi- 
nary common-sense tells us we should make the most of 
the good features, and try to minimize the poor ones 

For example, some people, if the light comes too much 
from the sides, tend to look “‘baggy’’ around the eyes. This 


can be corrected by having the light come more flatly from 


the front. 
Everyone, too, has a “best” sid2 of the face; naturally 


Continued on page 39 
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New Years 
Revolution-- 


A\Comedy 
Continuity 


by 
J. Dickinson Reed 


CENE 1. LONG-SHOT of a Church with a number 
of cars parked in front. 

Scene 2. MEDIUM LONG-SHOT of door of Sun- 
day-school rooms. The children come trooping out, and 
go to the cars in which th2ir parents wait. 

Scene 3. MEDIUM-SHOT of Billy Smith: the camera 
follows him as he goes to his mother’s car, gets in and 
drives off 


Scene 4. LONG-SHOT from the Smith porch: the car 


drives uo, and Mrs. Smith and Billy come into the house. 
FADE OUT 

Scene 5. 
room. 
reading th2 paper. 
come in. 


FADE IN. LONG-SHOT in the Smith living- 
Mr. Smith is comfortably seated in an armchair, 
He looks up as Mrs. Smith and Billy 





Scene 6. TWO-SHOT: Mrs. Smith and Billy sit down, 
and Billy leans forward, talking earnestly. 


Scene 7. CLOSE-UP of Billy, talking. 

TITLE: “ . . . an’ teacher said everybody ought to 
mak? res‘lutions to get over-his bad habits in the new 
year. .” 

Scene 8. Same as Scene 7. WIPE OFF. 

Scene 9. WIPE ON: MEDIUM-SHOT of Billy at a 
desk. He has just finished writing something. He takes 


it. and aets up. 
Scene 10. TWO-SHOT: Billy drops onto the arm of 
his father’s chair, and shows him what he has just writt2n. 
INSERT: ‘Roll-up’’ shot of the paper, which reads: 
New yerese rezulooshuns of the Smith Fammly: 
Mr. W. SmiTh rezolvs to give up smoaking, keap- 
ing the funny paper and spanking Billy 
Mother rezolvs to give up gosipping and feeding 
us spinnich. 
Billy Smith rezolvs to fold his napkin and be more 


considerick of mama and pappa. And to quit 
fiteing. 
Sined — 

Scene 11. LONG-SHOT of the family group around 
the desk. Each in turn sits down and signs the paper. 

Scene 12. CLOSE-UP of a finger pressing the doorbell 
button. 

Scene 13. Sameas Scene 12. Mother leaves to answer 
doorbell. 

Scene 14. LONG-SHOT toward doorway of living- 


room, Billy and his father in foreground. 
with a t2legram in her hand. 


Mother enters, 
She seems excited. 


TITLE: ‘“‘It’s from Grandma—she’s going to visit us 
next week!” 

Scene 15. Same as Scene 14, but very short. FADE 
OUT. 

Scene 16. FADE iN: CLOSE-UP of calendar, with a 
January, 1936, dat:; if it is an ordinary calendar, have 


one date circled in red, with the previous days crossed off; 
if it is a one day to the sheet calendar, have a hand tear 
off a leaf. WIPE OFF. 

Scene 17. WIPE ON: LONG-SHOT in front of house. 
The car drives up, and the three Smiths g2t out, escorting 
Grandma into the house. FADE OUT. 

Scene 18. FADE IN. LONG-SHOT in the living-room. 
The family come in from dinner. 

scene 19. TWO-SHOT of Mr. Smith and Grandma. 
She presents him with a box of cigars. He pantomimes 
that h2 doesn’t use them any more. She shows surprise. 

Scene 20. MEDIUM-SHOT. Mr. Smith is about to 
sit down in his chair. Billy comes in with his father’s 


slippers and smoking-jacket, and helps Smith Sr. into 
them. 

Scene 21. CLOSE-UP of Grandmother, showing sur- 
prise. 

Scene 22. MEDIUM LONG-SHOT. Mr. Smith sinks 


into his chair, picks un the paver, and carefully takes out 
the funny-section, which he gives to Billy, who thanks 
him politely. 

Scene 23. TWO-SHOT. Grandmother takes a pair 
of boxing-gloves from a box, and presents them to Billy. 
Billy shakes his head, indicating he doesn’t fight. 


Scene 24. CLOSE-UP of Grandmother, still more sur- 
prised. 
Scene 25. TWO-SHOT of Mrs. Smith in a chair; 


Grandmother draws another chair up close, and leans for- 
ward confidentially. 


Continued on page 38 
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Harmony in Texture and Design 


N GOOD DESIGN we have many things that must be 
considered. As harmony is the final basis of good 
design we must consider the relations of all things 

used in composition as a whole. First we must have har- 
mony in texture, such as wood, textiles, metals, potteries, 
and all made objects that have a quality known as texture 
which is fundamental in the idea of harmony between 
objects which are used together. If we were to use to- 
gether, all things of the same texture, the result would 
be a monotonous textile composition. Textures should har- 
monize with the structural figure, and all stiff glossy 
fabrics emphasize the angular and stout figure, while soft 
dull materials soften the line of all figures. 

Rough materials absorb light rays and blend, while 
glossy surfaces reflect light rays and are less capable of 
blending colors, thus showing a direct increase in size. 
When two or more textures are used together, one should 
predominate, the others become the subordinate or enrich- 
ing aids. 

Natural beauty of colorful material should enhance 
with the addition of design, never minimized or de- 
creased. If a design does not enhance the material or 
article, it has no reason for being. If textural quality or 
color is sufficiently rich, do not hesitate to use it alone. 

Textures of different materials reveal an _ interesting 
vibration or rhythm of color, as in interior decoration the 
stippled wall, carved stone, planished metals, or the friez2; 
shiny materials or surfaces reflect light or color to the 
eye while soft materials break up and result in a gradation 
of color. The b2auty of certain textiles like satin, re- 
sides very largely in the fact that light, as it plays upon 
it produces a natural gradation of values. A yellow satin 
registers in its folds not on!y a rhythmic movement of values 
and intensities but even of hues, playing through the yel- 
low-orange to orange and even to the blue side of the 
spectrum. 








by 
J. Belmar Hall, 


Instructor, Department of Cinema, U.S.C. 


In structural design we have textures, which we call 
MASS; (soft), paper, cloth wood and _ stone; the 
accents to these are, hardwood, marble, metal, which are 
all glassy surfaces and are used to accent or ‘embellish the 
design. In textiles we have lace, velvet and wool, which 
are the soft textures; satin, or sateen, the accents, with 
jewelry used for contrast; and brocades the enrichm2nt 
note. Each has its place in design and must be used in 
relation to its proper proportion, then we are bound to have 
harmony. Harmony of texture is dep2ndent upon the 
judgment of appearance of different materials used to- 
gether or through the sense of touch of combinations of 
materials. 

Design must have rhythmic movement, which we call 
dynamic symmetry and in the last analysis, is purely a 
matter of space relations, subdivisions, and as such is all 
composed of mathematical relations. If these relations are 
orderly, based on some law or laws, it makes for beauty, 
or whatever name one may give to a thing, which Di Vince 
called, ‘‘A marvelous necessity.’’ The illustrations, 1, 2 and 
3 are based on this principle; using the root two rectangle. 
Each interesting line that crosses is called the eye, and if 
we study these “‘eyes’’ we will find that they are the stop- 
ping point of some important line action. Dynamic sym- 
metry is the natural law of all composition, because if we 
examine any thing in nature we will find that it follows this 


Continued on page 37 
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by 
R.Y .Buerger 


HE BASIS of this gadget is the works from an elec- 

trical clock, plus, of course, the regular titling stand. 

The electric clock as you know is based on the 

cycles and gives a complete revolution every minute. With 

these known figures it is simple to time the wipe-off 
arrangement. 

The gadget was built around an Eastman titler. A 
black box was made to fit this titler. On top of the box 
the electric clock motor was placed. The shaft of the 
motor extends through the box and connects with the title- 
holder by means of a spring clip. There are two frames 
on the holder; one in the center to make a wipe-on and 
wipe-off or swirl which will take approximately 30 seconds. 
The reason it takes only 30 seconds is because it is not 
necessary to make a complete revolution of the wipe-off 
blade, but only a half revolution to obtain the effect. 

Th2 other frame with the white card is used for quarter 
turn, or wipe-on and stop or from a still to a wipe-off 
which takes about 15 seconds. 

The box can be set on end to make a turn-up title 
or a turn-down title. | use the Eastman titler with the 
title-holder frame turned down to clear the title-holder 
in the box as you can see from the illustration above has to 
turn. 

If you realize that an electric clock makes one com- 
plete revolution a minute, you can r2adily understand how 
its works can be adapted to a gadget of this kind. Some 
more handy gadgeteers may find a method for making 
barn-door wipes, etc., with this contrivance. However, it 
is a fine sugg-stion for experimenting. 
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ndicator 


by 
L. McKinney 


HIS FOOTAGE INDICATOR built for an Eastman 
Special 16mm camera, could with modifications be 
applied to most any other make of camera. 

The indicator consists of a brass dial, painted white 
and graduated in feet and frames, mounted on a shaft to- 
g-ther with a small bevel gear. 

The assembly is mounted in supports at right angles to 
a main shaft upon which is mounted another gear, mesh- 
ing with the first mentioned gear and a brass disc grooved 
to take a coiled wire belt. 

The main shaft support is mounted on a brass plat? 
base with prongs on the underside to hold indicator in place 
on the camera. On one end of the base a brass strip ex- 
tends down to the shaft carrying the winding crank and 
at the point in line with th2 winding shaft a short shaft 
is mounted having only one bearing. At the end of this 
short shaft next to the camera is a collar with a square 
hole in it, which fits over the square projection of the 
camera winding shaft. At the other end of this shaft and 
on the other side of the brass strip supporting the shaft is 
a small brass disc grooved for the belt. 

The ratio of RPM between the graduated dial and the 
camera winding shaft is | to 5 and there is therefore 5 feet 
of film ner revolution of the dial. 

An index mounted at the edge of the dial and a coil 
wire belt complete the indicator. The indicator is very 
easily slipp2d on and off the camera and can readily be 
reset to zero without removal. 

The advantage of this indicator over the one built 
into the camera is that it is easier to read, can be read 
closer and can easily be read while sighting through the 
viewfinder and it is therefore extremely useful in all double 
exposure work. 
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Just What Is “Montage” Anyway? 


HAT IS ‘“‘“MONTAGE’’? 
When asked, one receives as many different 
replies as there are people to whom the question 
was broached. 

A cutter will tell you that it is nothing ‘2lse but a 
French word, the translation of which means ‘’mounting,”’ 
by which the art of film-editing is meant. He goes out 
from the viewooint that the word was invented by someone 
who wished to qwe the world. 

To a cam2raman the word ‘‘montage’’ means little 
more than angle-shots; the screwier the angle the better 
the ‘‘montage.”’ 

A director will stare for a moment in the beyond when 
bothered by th2 asker, and, describing a vague gesture in 
the air with a hand, he will reply that ‘‘montage”’ is some- 
thing . . . . , something that some pictures possess and 
others lack. 

And to an actor it is iust ‘‘nuts.’’ 

To a set- designer it embodies the amount of outstand- 
ing sets the nictur2 boasts. 

The special-effects department will tell you gleefully 
that when a picture is devoid of “‘tricks’’ it lacks in 
‘“‘montage.”’ 

From the production-department the question2r merely 
receives a cold stare. 

And the question remains unanswered. Everyone is 
treating the question from a personal vi2wpoint and en- 
dows the answer likewise, never giving it another thought 
or a faint suggestion of an attempt to explain it purely 
from a motion-picture viewnoint. 

In framing an explaining answer to this all-important 
question orn? must have at his command a complete and 
detai'ed understanding of the motion-picture laws, as 
otherwise one is at a loss to fully explain the intricacies 
and purposes of ‘‘montage,’’ and therefore unable to apply 
it intelligently and to its fullest scop2 to the betterment 
of the motion-picture, endowing it wtih a much greater 
power than would be possible any other way, for ‘‘montage”’ 
is built on the nower of suggestion. 

What is ‘‘montage’’? 

MONTAGE IS A COMPOSITION OF STRIPS OF FILM, 
WHICH IN THEIR COMBINATION AND ARRANGEMENT 
TO ONE ANOTHER CONVEY TO THE AUDIENCE A 
(SUGGESTED) IDEA OR EMOTION; BUT LACK THIS 
ABILITY WHEN TORN APART AND PROJECTED SEPA- 
RATELY. 

In analyzing this answer our attention is called imm2di- 
ately to the power we have here at our command, a power 
so great that it is liable to boomerang when used inexpertly 
inasmuch as we are ab}2 to bring over an idea or emotion 
to the audience merely by the use of simple strips of film 
which are utterly lacking in themselves in bringing over 
anything at all; in other words: strips of film which in 
themselves, and when projected singly, are absolutely 
meaningless. It stands to reason that when these mean- 
ing'ess strips of film are compos2d and arranged in a faulty 
way they either will not achieve their power, or achieve 
it in such a way that they convey an entirely different idea 
than what is demanded, th2reby throwing an entirely dif- 
ferent light on the development and progress of the story 
that the film is telling, and in such a way are able to make 
the audience laugh where it should cry, or vic? versa. 


by 
Max Liezt 


Inasmuch as these meaningless strips of film only 
achieve their ability to bring over an idea when set in their 
proper arrangement to on? another it is of the utmost 
importance tt ot the ‘‘arranger’’ must be a person who has 
a profound understanding of the motion picture laws as 
otherwise more havoc than good will be achieved and the 
picture, as project2d in the theater, will fall flat. 

Knowing what ‘‘montage”’ is able to do, it is imperative 
that we answer the question: When should ‘‘montage”’ be 
used? 

‘‘Montage”’ should, and must, be used wherever there 
is danger of the audience getting ahead of the story. In- 
asmuch as we are able with ‘“montage”’ to convey an idea 
within the space of a few seconds, without ‘‘montage”’ it 
would take us minutes to bring over a point that is becom- 
ing familiar to the audience in seconds by means of their 
speedy deduction from the previous scenes, and on account 
of the spe2d of the mind the audience would be familiar 
with this particular point in the story long before the film 
would have scored it, creating in the mind the statement: 
“The picture is draggy!’’, and cause the audience to lose 
intorest in the picture. 

“‘Montage”’ is especially of great value to us when it 
is used in defining or building of a character in the picture. 
By this process we can in a few seconds tell the audience 
evcrything about a character that it needs to know for 
motivation of its actions later on, without thereby interfer- 
ing with the steady unfoldment of the story. 

To illustrate the tremendous power of suggestion in 
‘montage”’ | shall cite an example wh2reby we shall make 
use of only three meaningless strips of film, utilizing two 
of these to create two entirely different and opposing emo- 
tions in the third one. 

Th>2 strips of film are: a shot of a tiger, a shot of a 
kitten, and a close-up of a man’s expressionaless face. 
When projected singly each of these film-strips is mean- 
ingless as to idea or emotion. 

However, by connecting the blank fac2 with the kitten 
we suddenly find ourselves reading a tender expression into 
the man’s face. 

Now we cannect the same blank face with th2 film-strip 
of the tiger and we find ourselves reading cruelty into the 
man’s face. 

But both times it has bben the same strip of film with 
the same expressionless face, but on account of ‘‘montage”’ 
with two other meaningless strips of film we were able to 
create two distinctly different emotions (id2as) in the 
audience’s mind. 

When ‘montage’ is understood intimately and em- 
ployed intelligently, the picture in which it is utilized gains 
all around. 


‘ 
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Eastman Magazine Cine-Kodak 

@ Eastman Kodak Company has pro- 
duced a new 16mm Cine-Kodak loading 
with a magazine and having other fea- 
tures further simplifying the taking of 
motion pictures by the amateur and at 
the same time providing him with in- 
creased versatility of operation. 

In addition to the use of a magazine, 
thereby eliminating the operation of 
threading the film, the new cam2ra has 
three sceeds, interchangeable lenses, a 
device that prevents accidental exposure 
while the camera is not in use, an auto- 
matic shut-off for the spring motor, and 
an ingenious device described as a 
“pulse’’ for timing the length of scenes. 

Appropriate'y named ‘’Magazine Cine- 
Kodak,” it can be loaded in three sec- 
onds, merely by opening the hinged cover 
of the camera, as if it were a book, 
slipping the magazine inside and closing 
the cover, without having to adjust a 
single thing inside the camera or on the 
magazin:. Sliding a finger tab on the 
top of the camera rel2ases the cover for 
opening and locks it when closed. A 
further slide of the tab sets the mecha- 
nism for operation. Until this is done, 
the mechanism remains locked and there 
can b2 no accidental exposure. 

Anotier eminent advantage is the 
ability to exchange partly used film for 
another type without having to run the 
entire footage to do so. Thus, to switch 
from Panchromatic to Super-Sensitive 
“Pan’’ for indoor pictures or to Koda- 
chrome for color ‘‘movies,”’ it is only 
n2cessary to remove the partly used 
magazine and replace it with a magazine 
loaded with the film desired. A maga- 
zine can be removed without the neces- 
sity of wasting a single frame of film 
because of a protecting slide which 
is moved over the film aperture 
of the magazine by the same opera- 
tion that unlocks the cover of the cam- 
era. One may have any numb:2r of 
partly used magazines which may be re- 
turned to the camera to complete the 
exposure. The magazine protects the 
film. A footage m2ter on each maga- 
zine shows how much film has been 
used, whether in or out of the camera. 
The dial may be plainly seen through a 
shatter-proof window in the camera 
cover. 

The Magazine Cine-Kodak also gives 


OF INDUSTRY 


t.e amateur increased versatility in 
speeds. There are three of them— 
normal, half speed and slow motion— 
controlled by a lever located beneath 
the built-in exposure guide on the front 
of the camera and marked “8,” “16” 
and “64.” 

The new and intriguing device called 
a “‘pulse’’ is located in the side of the 
cam-ra—a tiny button over which the 
finger is placed and which “‘beats”’ every 
half foot, or 20 frames, while the film 
is being run. This is of great conveni- 
ence in timing the length of a scene. 

With the Magazine Cine-Kodak ar2 
supplied the same accessory lenses avail- 
able for Cine-Kodak K and Cine-Kodak 
Special—tthe 2-inch f.3.5 and the 3-, 
4¥2-, and 6-inch 4.5 telephoto. 
There is an inexo2nsive adapter which 
fits them to the camera by a simplified 
method. To make a change to any one 
of the four, the standard f.1.9 lens is 
removed merely by pressing a button, 
and turning the Izns. The adapter fits 
as easily in its place. Then the other 
lens is fitted on by sliding a lug on the 
lens into a slot in the adapter; the ro- 
tating collar is given a turn or two, and 
the lens is set in positive, taking posi- 
tion. 

In focusing, guess work and squint- 
ing are tak_n out by the full-vision eye- 
level finder system, which compe- 
tently serves all lenses. The front view 
finder has two elements. Together, they 
show the field of the standard f.1.9 
lens. By sliding the rear element back- 
wards along a track it “‘clicks’’ into a 
notch identified by an arrow as the po- 
sition for use with the 2-inch lens. An- 
other move backwared and it further nar- 
rows the field as it slides to the position 
for the 3-inch lens. Again in the same 





way for the 4¥%2- and 6-inch_ tele- 
photos. 

Two other salient features of this 
camera ar2 the secured winding crank, 
which swings back into a notch in the 
case when not in use, and an automatic 
shut-off for the spring motor, which in- 
sures against Over-exposure when the 
motor is in need of winding. All in all, 
Magazine Cine-Kodak constitutes a not- 
able advance by Eastman in the furth2r 
simplification of home ‘‘movie’’ making. 


New Kodachrome Processing Station 


@ Eastman Kodak Company has opened 
another completed Kodachrome process- 
ing depot at Chicago. There are now 
thre2 such stations in the United States, 
the two others being located at Roches- 
ter and Los Angeles. The address of 
the Chicago station is 1727 Indiana 
Avenue. 


New Agfa Processing Station 


@In order to give faster servic2 to the 
users of Agfa 16mm reversible film in 
Northern California and the northwest- 
ern states, Agfa Ansco has appointed 
the Motion Picture Service Company, 
125 Hyde Stre_t, San Francisco, Cal., 
as an authorized Agfa Ansco 16mm fin- 
ishing laboratory. This new 16mm fin- 
ishing laboratory has installed complete 
new and modern equipment for the pro- 
cessing of 16mm reversible film and is 
now ready for operation under the sup- 
ervision of a trained Agfa 16mm tech- 
nician. Agfa 16mm_ reversible films 
sent to the Motion Picture Service Com- 
pany wi.! be finished promptly and re- 
turned to the sender without charge. 
Authorized Agfa Ansco 16mm rever- 
sible film laboratorizs are now located 
in New York City, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Montreal. 


Rolleiflex Exhibit 


@Alajos Schuszler, who won the first 
prize with his picture of a team of horses 
at a watering fountain—at the Rollei- 
flex Exhibition and Salon—held at the 
showrooms of Burleigh Brooks last Spring, 
will hold a on>2-man exhibition consist- 
ing solely of photographs made with a 
Rolleiflex camera—from December 26th 

to January 11th. 
This exhibition will take place at the 
Continued on page 39 
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New versatility from mew accessories 


CINE-KODAK SPECEHAE 


LEADER IN 


Two new features, several new accessories, now add 
to the remarkable efficiency of Cine-Kodak Special. 
New features: A Frame Counter and an Audible 
Shutter Warning. The former's easily read dial keeps you 
posted on the passage of each of the forty film frames of 
each film foot, whether being exposed or wound back. 
The Audible Shutter Warning notifies you that the ad- 
justable opening shutter has been closed, thereby ban- 
ishing the possibility of wasted footage. 

Thus is rounded out a host of unique features: Ground- 
glass focusing with all focal length lenses, reverse take- 
up, mask slot between lens and film, revolving lens 
turret, interchangeable 100- and 200-foot film cham- 
bers, speeds from 8 to 64 frames per second, single 
frame release, one- and eight-frame hand cranks —to 
mention but a few. 


THE 16 MM. MOVIE FIELD 


New accessories: An Optical Finder for the exact 
determination of the fields of all lenses at all distances, 
Electric Motor Drive with speeds from 1 to 64 frames 
per second, Reflex Finder Image Magnifier for split-hair 
focusing, Lens Extension Tube 

Outfit for filming objects as 

small as .047 inches in width, 

and a new telephoto lens set- 

up of many decided advan- 

tages. 


free — The whole story 
is to be found in the Cine- 
Kodak Special Presentation 
Book, yours upon request. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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$60° MOVIE SCREEN 


Professional Projec- ONLY 
tion Screen, 9x9 feet 

sold at this astound- $14.75 
ing reduction only while they 
while our present last 
stock lasts. White 

surfaced screen of the _ identical 
quality used by movie theatres. 
Perforated for sound. Mounted on 
spring rollers and backboards with 
wall brackets (ceiling brackets if 
desired). Shipping weight, 25 Ibs. 


Write for Central’s Almanac and 
Inventory Book containing 1001 
sensational bargains. 











CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Est. 1899 
Dept. AM 1 230 S. Wabash, Chicago 











Announces . 

a typical service rendered in our work- 
shops—a service that may not be as 
familiar as it should be. We build to 


the exacting and particular specifica- 
tions of advanced amateurs in Still and 
Cine Photography—apparatus requiring 
the highest type of technical precision 
in its construction. 


What are your problems? 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 East 34th St. New York 








Most 
Valuable 


“The American Cinematograph- 
er,’ writes one amateur reader, 
“is the most valuable magazine | 
receive. The information it gives 
is solid.”’ 


Reading the American Cinema- 


tographer makes your movies 


more valuable to you. 


$2.50 


A YEAR 


American 
Cinematographer 


6331 Hollywood Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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News of the Clubs 


Chicago Club 


@ The Chicago Cinema Club must be 
gluttons for punishment. Their latest 
bulletin indicates one meeting a week is 
not enough; extra meetings will soon be 
h2ld on Monday nights in addition to 
Thursday night. Why don’t they run 
double features like the regular theatres 
and pack it into one night? However, 
congratulations, that’s what might be 
termed real incurable amateurs. 


Los Angeles Elects 


@ In its December meeting the Los An- 
geles Cinema Club elected a new staff 
of officers. Franklin B. Skeele was giv- 
en the post of president. Skeele was 
secretary several years ago. Mr. Gram 
was elected as secretary and treasurer, 
while Dr. Leroy Bailey, the former sec- 
retary, was made vice-president. 

At the meeting the winners of the 


annual prizes were announced. Dr. 
Linek won first prize with his 8mm pic- 
ture of the ‘San Diego Fair.’’ C. E. 
Memory won second prize with a docu- 
mentary picture called ‘Pacific High- 
ways.’ President-elect Skeele was also 
among the winners with his vacation 
picture titled ‘‘Hook, Line and Sinker.’’ 


Los Angeles 8mm Club 


@ The Los Angeles 8mm Club elected 
new officers at its annual banquet meet- 
ing. Dr. Henry A. Linek was made 
president, Mr. G. Ward was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer and Mr. E. Janda, 
vice-president. 

At this meeting winners of the an- 
nual prizes were announced. The first 
prize went to Dr. Loscher for his picture 
“Red Cloud Rides Again;’’ the second 
prize to Claude Cardarette for his pic- 
ture ‘Conscience,’ and the third to 
R. B. Clardy for ‘’Fisherman’s Harbor.” 


This Matter of Tempo 


Continued from page 25 


by the same method build up to a high 
state of suspense: will he get out of the 
way in time, or will he amble unsuspect- 
ingly into the path of the onrushing dan- 
ger? 

Another place where we meet old man 
tempo is in camera-angles and the posi- 
tioning of the players. Oh, yes, and we 
can make him work for us in a surpris- 
ing variety of ways. Generally speak- 
ing, the larger an object is in the picture 
or, to put it differently, the closer it is 
to the camera, the faster it seems to 


move. For instance, if we make an ex- 
treme long-shot of a train—even the 
latest streamline speedster—it rarely 


gives much of an impression of speed. 
if we come closer, so that the train fills 
more of the screen area, the apparent 
movement speeds up appreciably; and if 
we make a real close-up of the train— 
even a dyspeptic freight—our audience 
gets the impression of roaring, break- 
neck speed. If you saw the professional 
film “Silver Streak,’ you may have no- 
ticed this fact. In it was a long se- 
quence in which the celebrated Burling- 
ton “Zephyr’’ apparently ran wild; it 
was supposed to furnish one of the Fig 
thrills of the picture—but it fell flat 
because the director chose to play it 
largely in long-shots which gave no im- 
pression of speed. Only in the extr2mely 
few closer shots did you have any feeling 
that the train was really rocketing along 
at a hundred-mile clip. 

This same rule holds good no matter 


what the action is: our subject may be 
a racing car, an airplane, the ‘’Nor- 
mandie’’—or the kiddies playing in the 
back yard. Always, the commanding 
position is that nearest the camera. 

An important contributing factor in 
this, of course, is the fact that in show- 
ing swift-moving action in close shots, 
most subjects get into and out of the pic- 
ture very quickly, so that the scene oc- 
cupies only a few split-seconds of screen 
time. Obviously, then, you can do a lot 
to pep up a lagging tempo by cutting 
down on the length of your scenes. Gen- 
eralizing once more, if we want to set a 
slow, placid t2mpo, we should use long- 
shots, and allow them plenty of footage; 
and we should have relatively few cuts 
from one shot to another. On the other 
hand, if we want a fast tempo, we should 
use closer shots, clipping them short, and 
using more of them, to give variety and 
zip to the sequence. A wisely selected 
assortment of different camera-angles On 
the action can h2lp, too. But here’s an- 
other thing to r2member: if your scenes 
are short, and your action fast-moving, 
choose angles that are easily understood. 
Save the intricate, ‘“‘arty’’ angles for 
slower-paced sequences. Let’s say the 
average 16mm sc2ne is five feet long: 
that gives the audience ten seconds to 
see it and grasp its meaning before the 
next shot comes along. If we’re setting 
a fast tempo with clos2, short-trimmed 
shots, this time may be cut down to but 
One or two seconds—or even less: and if 
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Keep Those New Year's Resolutions to 
MAKE BETTER MOVIES 
by equipping your 
CINE KODAK SPECIAL 
VICTOR MODEL FIVE CAMERA 
with a 
DU MORR RADIAL WIPE 
$32.50 Postpaid 
No Alteration of Camera 
J. D. Cochrane, 734 Brooks Ave., 





Wyoming, Cincinnati, Ohio 





DEVELOP & PRINT 
Your Own I6mm Film 
With the DEVELOPING RACK 
ne 100 ft. Racks in 11 x 14 





a Trays; also 25 ft. Rack 
PHIL c for Titties. 
ONTINUOUS PRINTER 
LAB Will handle up to 400 ft. 
Send for descriptive circular 
PHILLIPS LABORATORY 653 Hillcrest Ave. 
Westfield N. J. 





FOTO - FADE 


Make fade-ins and fade-outs with Foto 
Fade on reversible film after develop- 
ment. Used in Hollywood studios. $1.00 
brings you enough for a hundred fades. 
DYE RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
319 Jackson St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








8mm 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE LIBRARY 
Includes Tom Mix, Jack Dempsey, 
Charlie Chaplin, ete. 
Also 


8mm Keystone Projector, Model G-8 
Write for Catalog and Low Price List 





Harry’s Camera Shop, *74,4, 5¢ St 
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SPEEDS £/I5 TO £/55 


LENSES 


HUGO MEYER & CO 
245 W.55 ST..NEW YORK 








The New 16mm 


PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVES 
(Eastman, Agfa, Dupont) 
will surorise you with their fine qual- 
ity. their beautiful tones and grainless 
reproductions, if you have them devel- 
oped by the 
DUNNING CGRAINLESS METHOD 


DUNNING PROCESS COMPANY 


932 N. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 
(35mm reduced to 16mm) 





16mm RECORDING 16mm 


Professional Sound Direct on Film 
USING THE DOUBLE SYSTEM 


Many Times Cheaper and Better Than 
35mm _ Reductions 





eMfg. of 16mm and 35mm Recording 
Heads, Amplifiers, Developing Machines, 
Printers, Etc. 


CINEMA ARTS—CRAFTS 
918 N. Fairfax HE-1984 Hollywood, Calif. 
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the way the camera shows the action to 
the audience isx’'t simp!e and quickly 
understood, the shot will be gone b2fore 
the viewer has a chance to figure out 
what he’s looking at. 


Using these last two tempo-builders— 
close angles and cuick cutting— it is easy 
to build up to a fast temno from a slow 
start. You can begin with long-shots, 
cut fairly long, and work pregr-ssively 
closer and shorter, until you have things 
moving to a climax comparable to a 
Russian Montage sequence. On_ the 


other hand, since a fast tempo such as 
this usually builds to a really important 
climax, it’s not often advisable to at- 
tempt the reverse of this trick when you 
have to slow down, though a_ skillful 
cineaste can do it. Much better, as a 
rule, to use a very slow transition like 
a slow fadeout followed by a deliberate 
fade-in. This breaks the chain of 
thought definitely (which you usually 
want to do) and by its slow-paced 
bridging over to the next sequence, paves 
the way for a more deliberate tempo to 
follow. 


Adventuring on the Kodachrome rail 


Continued from page 26 


that the camera r2presents the eye of 
the audience, which will see the various 
scenes in relation to each other. So 
if you want things to look right on the 
screen, you've got to direct your scenes 
so that, who2n they are cut together, 
every angle and action will fit in prop- 
erly with the imoression established by 
those already shown. Often this will 
entail shooting things in a way that, at 
the time, seems absolutely wrong, but 
which if ycu’ll only stop to visualize your 
whole sequ:nce as a projected picture, 
will prove to be right on the screen. 
Another tricky matter is that of exits 
and entrances. If | show a fellow leav- 
ing a scene “‘camera right,’’ | must show 
him entering his next s¢2ne from ‘‘cam- 
era left.’ The first scene establishes 
a direction for his movement in the au- 
dience’s mind, and if he reverses it in 
succeeding shots (without being shown 
doing something which would account 
for the change) the audience will be 
confused, and feel that something 
screwy has happened. By the same tck- 
en, in “‘chase’’ sequences, this matter 
of continuity of movement is doggoned 
important. Suppose, for instance, that 
| show Jim Stewart leaving One scene 
with a posse at his hezls. He leaves 
the scene heading ‘camera right’’: well, 
he’s got to enter each succeeding scen? 
from ‘‘camera left’’ until he cscapes or 
gets caught—unless | very clearly show 
him doubling on his tracks; then he 
would just as naturally have to carry on 
his movements from right to left. The 
posse, too, must leave the first scen> 
going “‘camera right,’’ and enter suc- 
ceeding ones from the left. On the 
other hand, if Jim and the posse are 
going in opposite directions—either away 
from each other, or approaching each 
other—one must always move across 
the screen in on2 direction, and th 
other in the opposite direction. It 
darn near breaks your heart keep- 
ing these things straight, for you'll 
be doing things that are abso- 
lutely illogical in real life, and you'll 


often have to forego shots that would 
be highly effective individually if shot 
some other way—but th> real effect is 
what shows up on the screen. Similarly, 
if you want straight angles on such 
scenes, remember that the person being 
chased should be shown going away from 
the camera, and the pursuers always 
coming toward th camera. 

We've had a lot of fun kidding the 
styles of som2 of the professional movie- 
makers. For instance, there is one com- 
pany which a'most always begins its 
pictures by a succession of close shots 
of the principal players—just by way of 
introduction. We're doing the same 
thing, with variations. For the past 
month, we’ve grabbed a close-un of 
every Tom, Dick and Harry that came 
near the house—the postman, the ice- 
man, the milkman, the grocer’s boy, 
and everyone else. We'll open the pic- 
ture with an endless succession of these 
close-ups—and then ignore the people 
shown! Another tradition we’r2 dese- 
crating is the business of ‘‘reactions’’— 
you know, “A” shoots ‘’B,’’ and at the 
shot, you are shown ‘‘flashes”’ of a doz- 
en other characters reacting to the 
sound. We’re shooting each of our re- 
actions three tint2s, each “’take’’ being 
identical with its companiaons. So 
when, in one sequence, we show a fel- 
low reacting to the sound of a shot 
by suddenly stopping lathering his face 
and looking up, we'll also use the same 
roaction for anything else he’s supposed 
to react to—even if the action of the 
later business may be at midnight, or 
what he’s to react to is entirely differ- 
ent. 

In one sequence, we've essayed a dual 
role. Jim Stewart, dressed as a cowboy, 
climbs up onto the roof of the house, 
and carefully scans the horizon. In the 
distance he sees—Jim Stewart, in a 
differ2znt costume, approaching. The sec- 
ond Jim Stewart glides through the 
bushes, watching Jim No. 1. The Jim 
on the housetop reaches for his gun; the 
lower Jim pulls out a huge cap-pistol 
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obviously a cap-pistol, as proven by a 
close-up), and fires. Jim-on-the-roof 
s hit, and starts to fall. Then we show 


hre2 shori ‘‘flcshes’’ of him falling—tu; 


they are identical ‘’flashes!’’—a flock of 
assorted reactions from innocent by- 
standers, and finally the defunct Jim 
plops onto the ground, as though he had 
fallen from a tremendous height. A 
tremendous flow of gory red blood (ac- 
tually beet-juice, but in Kodachrome it 
makes swell blood) gushes from his 
mouth. Jim-on-the-ground comes over, 
looks at the remains, and proceeds to 
kick his own corpse in the face! How 
was that done? Just a matter of cut- 
ting: close shot of the corpse, long-shot 
of Jim approaching the camera, close-up 
of him looking down scornfully, close-up 
of his “‘remains’’ on the ground, with a 
pair of legs in the background (Jim’‘s 
trousers and shoes, occupied by someone 
else), and the kick itself. On the 
screen, you'd swear Jim had_ kicked 
himself! 

And we've struck a knockout of an 
idea for our opzning tit!e. We're going 
to give the opus a very melodramatic 
name—something lik2 ‘Hearts Aflame,”’ 
or the Ike. For our opening title, we're 
going to stretch a generous roll of cot- 
ton just below th> lower camera-line 
After dousing the cotton with lighter: 
fluid, to mak> it burn hotter, we’ | 
sprinkle on a copper oxide powder one 0° 
the studio prop-men told me about, sa 
that the flames will be spectacularly col- 
or-d red and green. We'll open the 
title on these flames; then we'll lower a 
sheet of tissue paper, into which th: 
title-lettering is cut like a stencil, be- 
tween th> flames and the camera. Af- 
ter we’ve made enough footage of the 
flaming letters, we'll set fire to the tis- 
sue, and let the title burn itself away 
from th2 bottom ur. At least, we'll 
start the picture off with a real “‘hot’’ 
title! 


Harmony in Texture and Design 
Continued from page 29 


law and no matter how the elements 
in nature may force some growth into 
other paths that are not natural to it, 
it will retain within itself its proper 
proportion as a whole. The screen pro- 
portion is nearly a root two rectangle 
cnd since the advent of sound comes 
nearer to the proper dimensions for per- 
fect composition. 

Illustrations 4, 5 and 6 show how the 
cinematographer paints with light in 
dynamic relation so as to get the most 
striking eff_cts. The massing of light 
and shade is important to good com- 
position so that the tonal qualities of 
texturcl surfaces will show to the best 
advantage. Dramatic lighting creates 
the mood and holds the spectator’s at- 
tention throughout the entire s>quence 
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When You TAKE 
or SHOW Movies 


--Steady your Camera 


with a DA-LITE UNIPOD! 


The No. 1 model rests on the ground and ex- 
tends to any height up to 60”: and No. 2 
(shown here) rests against the body and adjusts 
to eye-level. Both are easy to carry; prevent 
wobbly pictures and soon pay for themselves in 
films saved. 






The mark of qual- 
ity for more than 
a quarter of a 

century 





Steady Your Projector on a 
DA-LITE PROJECTOR STAND 


It prevents vibration. Equipped with either a 
tilting silent projector platform (with _ side 
clamps to grip the projector) or a_ non-tilting 
table for sound projectors. See at your dealers 
or write for illustrated folder! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 
2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 








DA-LITE SCREENS 








AND MOVIE ACCESSORIES 
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EICA or Contax plus a good negative 

plus good DEVELOPING makes a 
good picture. We use Super-Soup for 
developing. 


Morgan Camera Shop 
6305 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 








Don’t Buy Until You Send for 


BASS BARGAINGRAMS 


@ Sec. I. 16mm Apparatus 
@Sec. Il. 25mm Apparatus 
@Sec. III. Text Books 

@Sec. IV. Still Cameras 
@Sec. V. Lenses 


BASS 
CAMERA COMPANY 


Dept. D 


179 West Madison, Street: 
CHICAGO}! 











—We’d Much Rather Buy— 


than sell, but, whatever you want, 


we've probably got. A $150,000.00 
stock of studio, recording, projection 
and laboratory equipment to choose 
from. 

SEND FOR BARGAIN LISTS 
You'll never believe such values are 
possible, but the reason is—we buy 
and sell for cash. 

OUR REFERENCE — Any bank in 

New York 


S. O. S. CORP. 
1600 Broadway New York City 


“World’s Largest Cinema Mail Order 
House” 














Se Ppeton 


in 


Regarded by 
discriminating 
movie makers 

everywhere 
as the 
world’s stand- 
ard for the 


BRITELITE 
TRUVISION 





Home The- 

atre, Brite- 

ite - Truvision 

Crystal Beaded Screens are scien- 
tifically constructed and provide the 
maximum illumination that can be 
obtained from your projector in 
Black-and-White and Kodachrome . 


A wide variety of styles includes Fold- 
ing De Luxe ‘A’, as illustrated, back 
board, metal tube, and easel model. 
De Luxe ‘A’ Crystal Beaded Screen, 
30x40” —$15.00 List 

Send for complete ilterature on Screens, 
Reflectors, Projector and Film Storage 
Cases or investigate Britelite-Truvision 
Products at your Dealers. 

Motion Picture Screen Accessories Co., 
520 West 26th Street New York 


BRITELITE - TRUVISION 
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and it helps build up emotional reac- 
tions that the actor could never attain. 
With the 16mm camera, the cinema- 
tographer has to pay more attention to 
dramatic lighting because his r2versal 
print cannot be doctored in the printing, 
so any effects must be thought out be- 
fore shooting the scenes. Don’t be 
afraid to put back-lighting in your 
scenes, as interiors must show depth, and 


it is the back-lighting that gives pho- 
tographic depth. In the next month's 
issue | will give some diagrams of light- 
ing for effects. With the super-speed 
film on the market you can now have a 
greater range of good photography as | 
have made some tests with only window 
light and find by simple masking you can 
create pictures that are dynamic with- 
out the us2 of many photo-floods. 


New Years Revolution 


Continued from page 28 


Scene 26. CLOSE-UP of 


mother talking. 

TITLE. ‘“’Did you hear about Cousin 
Hattie’s ... ?”’ 

Scene 27. CLOSE-UP of Mrs. Smith. 
She assumes a very righteous expres- 
sion, and shakes her head, indicating ‘‘I 
don’t care to know.” 

Scene 28. CLOSE-UP of Grandmother. 
She is absolutely flabbergasted. 

Scene 29. MEDIUM-SHOT of Grand- 
mother. She sits in her chair, slowly 
rocking, and obviously trying to under- 
stand what has come over the family. 
Suddenly she shows that she’s made a 
decision, and gets up. 


Scene 30. CLOSE-UP of Grand- 
mother, talking excitedly over the tele- 
phene. WIPE OFF. 


Scene 31. WIPE ON. LONG SHOT 
(night effect) on a street. A car rushes 
up, coming toward camera. WIPE OFF. 


Scene 32. WIPE ON. LONG-SHOT 
of house, from across the street (night- 
effect). The car seen in the pr2vious 
shot skids to a stop. A man carrying a 
small bag gets out and hurries to the 
door. WIPE OFF. 


Scene 33. WIPE ON. MEDIUM 
LONG-SHOT at door (from outside). 
Grandmother opens it, and hurries the 
stranger inside. WIPE OFF. 


Scene 34. WIPE ON. LONG-SHOT 
in living-room. Th2 family is standing 
around in attitudes of surprise, while 


Grand- 


Grandmother talks excitedly to the 
stranger. 

Scene 35. CLOSE-UP of Grand- 
mother, talking very excitedly. 

TeTLE: * . and, Doctor, they‘re 
every one acting so unnaturally | just 
know something’s wrong. . !”’ 

Scene 36. LONG-SHOT, same as 
Scene 34. There is a pause as Grand- 


mother stops; then Billy steps forward. 

Scene 37. MEDIUM-SHOT of Billy. 
He stens forward, pointing accusingly, 
end talks. 

TITLE: 
that priz2 
keeping resolutions. 


“Your wife started it, Doc— 
she offered the class for 
| was gonna get it 


an’ trade it for some boxin’ gloves an’ 
ciean up on Tommy Jones!’ 

Scene 38. LONG-SHOT, same as 
Scene 34. Everyone relaxes; all laugh 
except Billy. FADE OUT. 

TITLE: THE NEXT EVENING. 

Scene 39. FADE IN. LONG-SHOT 
of the living-room. Mr. Smith is in his 
chair, reading the paper. Mrs. Smith and 
Grandmother have their heads together 
in the corner talking eagerly. 

Scene 40. CLOSE MEDIUM-SHOT 
of Mr. Smith. His face is hidden be- 
hind the pap-r, on the back of which is 
obviously the funny sheet. Great clouds 
of smoke puff up from behind the paper. 

Scene 41. TWO-SHOT of Mrs. Smith 
and Grandmother — obviously gossiping. 

Scene 42. MEDIUM LONG-SHOT in 
doorway. Billy enters: he wears the 
boxing gloves; his cye is blacked, a tooth 
missing, and his clothes mussed, but he 
is cbviously hanny. 

Scene 43. CLOSE-UP of Grandmother. 
She looks around the room contentedly; 


obviously she finds everything normal 
and satisfying. FADE OUT. 
THE END. 


This continuity will be even more en- 
joyable to mak2 and show if you adapt 
the resolutions (and their results) to 
suit the failings of your particular fam- 
ily. Scenes 30-34 should be made very 
short, with quick wipes to give a mon- 
tage effect; it is a good idea to ‘‘under- 
crank”’ them, shooting them slightly be- 
low normal speed—say around 12 frames 
per second, so the action will be abnor- 
mally fast. The night-effects in 
Scenes 31 and 32 can be made by day, 
using a red filter (on Pan film) and 
under2xposing. Scene 33 is best made 
at night, with all the light coming from 
within the house. All three of these 
scenes gain in effectiveness if tinted 
blue. 

In Scene 42, Billy’s black ey2 can be 
created with burnt cork; the apparently 
missing tooth by a simple application of 
Max Factor’s black tooth enamel, which 
is made specially for such effects. A few 
faint traces of the burnt cork on other 
parts of Billy’s face can suggest dirt and 
bruises, too. 
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WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 32 


howrooms of Burleigh Brooks, 127 West 
12 Street, New York, and wiil consist 
f about 200 prints, many of which feat- 
ir2 diversified and interesting activities 
ind developments which have recently 
aken place in the public parks of New 
York City. All of them illustrate the 
versatility of the Rolleiflex camera and 
ts unique adaptability to varying photo- 
graphic conditions. 


“Ethiopia” in 16mm Film 


@ The first now single-reel 16mm _ mo- 
tion picture subject on Ethiopia, sound- 
on-film or silent, is announced as avail- 
able for sale or rental by the Library 
Division of the Bell & Howell Company. 
This timely and vitally interesting film 
portrays the nature of the country and 
the intimate daily lif2 of the people. 
The sound narrative, entirely free from 
forced ‘‘wise-cracks,’’ provides an intelli- 
gent, fair, and unvarnished presentation 
of Ethiopian history, population, form of 
government, economic peculiariti_s, 
trades, religions, and many other points 
of interest. 

It is not a transitory “‘war’’ film, al- 
though thonusands of tribesmen, afoot 
and on horseback, are caught by the 
camera, and the problems of providing 
food for a vast army are drastically por- 
trayed. A high spot of the film is th2 
raw-meat-eating ritual of courage, 
practiced by the army on the eve of iis 
departure for battle, under the watchful 
eye of the Emperor. The photography, 
of int_nse interest and high educational 
content is by Burton Holmes, world-re- 
nowned traveler. 

The sound version can be rented. A 
silent version, with copy of the narrative 
text supplementing a minimum of titles, 
will also be available. 


B. & H. Sell Printers 


@ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount, 
and Columbia Pictures have contracted 
for the installation of new duplicating 
equipment known as Automatic Sound 
and Picture Printers. 

These printers wer2 developed in the 
engineering and research laboratories of 
the Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
and have been perfected as the result of 
five years of development. 


Both the picture and the sound track 
are automatically reproduced on these 
nachin2s at one operation, retaining all 
»f the depth and definition of the orig- 
nal film and without loss of the full 
ange of the recorded sound. As a re- 
ult, pictures are now being released 


combining such photographic excellence 
ind faithful sound rzproduction that the 


most critical audience will be free to en- 
joy the new films as pure entertainment 
without making allowances for losses due 
to imperfect printing. 


Unl'ke the printers formerly used, the 
new machines are entirely independent 
of the skill of the operator. Although 
running at higher speeds, these print rs 
are equipped with interlocking controls 
and safety devices which make them en- 
tirely foolproof. They will stop instantly 
and automatically in case of film break- 
age, lamp burn-outs, power-line varia- 
tions or failure of the air-supply lines 
which vacuum-clean the film while it is 
being run. Film weste is thus entirely 
eliminated. 


Lighting With Common-Sense 


Continued from page 27 


that is the side to pr-sent to the cam- 
era. John Barrymore’s celebrated pro- 
file, for instance, was always seen from 
the left; even in its heyday, his right 
profil was dstinctly unimposing. | 
have a friend who, from the right, looks 
strikingly like John Gilbert—while from 
the left, he suggests an intoxicated owl! 
Pick your victim’s best ang!e! 

Suppose your subject has a thin face, 
or high, Indianesque cheek bones. These 
qualitizs can be subdued by having the 
light aimed to fall rather low on the 
cheeks—just beldw the point of the 
cheek bone. 

Those big, square ‘‘captains-of-in- 
dustry’ lower jaws will stand out like 
a sore thumb if you shoot a full-face 
ang'e; but they retir2 into the back- 
ground if you keep the subject’s head 
turned slightly to one sid> or the other. 
Weak chins—and multiple chins, as 
well—can be imoroved by having the 
subject keep his head tilted up a bit. 

Noses can be quite a problem. In the 
first place, they are likely to cast un- 
pleasant shadows. But these shadows 
can be eliminated in two ways: first, by 
having the lamps in a rather high posi- 
tion, so that the shadow falls at a nat- 
ural (and ther2fore pleasing) angle— 
generally coming down to about the cor- 
ner of the mouth. Or the shadows can 
be eliminated completely, by lighting very 
flatly. If a nose is bent, as many are 
which have been broken and poorly st, 
you can often hide the bend by shooting 
from a three-quarter angle, rather than 
full-face, and outlining the top of the 
nose with a rather strong high-light 
from the rear. 

Especially with women, the moulding of 
the jaw must be considered; if the lines 
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A NEW ADDITION 


FOTOSHOP 
Cine Film 





ULTRA RAPID 


Panchromatic 16mm 


Film 
$4.25, 100 Feet 


We guarantee this film as fast under 

allaconditions and as fine-grained as 

any supersensitive 16mm film now be- 

ing sold. 

OTHER FILMS as low as $2.19 100 ft. 
All prices-énclude processing. 


Seni For Circular. 


Fotoshop, Inc. 


13614A West 32nd St., New York City 
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wx B-M Standard Sound Recording 


System meets every requirement that 


/0 mt 


the 16 mm. field can offer, ensures supe- 
rior results, and provides for complete 
control of recording at every step. 
Priced at $630. complete. 


Write for full details. 


me BERNDT-MAURER cone. 


117 EAST 24TH STREET, NEW VORK CITY 
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of the jaw and cheek are to look their 
best, they should be accentuated with 
shadows, especially if the throat is bare. 
Tho soft shadows prevent the jaw, cheek 
and throat from merging into one and 
turning a lovely girl into a chinless won- 
der. This sort of treatment is especially 
helpful in photographing those healthy, 
chubby-cheeked folk whose faces, if you 
don‘t watch out, are likely to show up 
as round as a full moon. Thin, hollow- 
faced beauties, on the other hand, look 
best if their faces are lit quite flat. 

The eyes, of ccurse, are almost al- 
ways the really commanding _ feature. 
With few exceptions, they ne-d light 
to help them tell their story. Dark 
shadows where the eyes should be will 
kill the best shot. If the eyes ar2 deep- 
set, hiding under heavy brows, they 
shculd be lit from a relativeiy low angle. 
On the other hand, protruding eyes 
should be lit very flatly, so that ther2 
are no tiny shadows to tell that the sub- 
ject has pop-eyes. 

Briefly, then, the easy way of light- 
ing is to forget that you are lighting a 
picture, and to follow the sensible course 
of trying to make things look natural. 
Thon they'll almost always be pleasing. 


1935 Honors 


Continued from page 24 


‘ 


ture, “‘In the Beginning,” put forth an 
idea that p:rmitted him a very wide 
latitude in the selection of things to 
photograph. This in itself is very com- 
mendable. So many pictures do not 
have an idea. He based his picture on 
the Bib'e. the creation of th2 world. 
The music he furnished with it was both 
insp:ring and thrilling. Without music 
some might consider it somewhat lengthy 
and should be cut. Unfortunately it 
could not be presented to the judges 
with music as it was felt that it would 
not be fair to the other entrants. It is 
conc:ded that good music will help a 
picture from 50 to 75 per cent in its 
entertainment value. 

We think so well of this picture that 
we are going to duplicate it for distribu- 
tion to the clubs with the other prize- 
winning 8mm pictures of 1935. 

“Fishers of the Grand> Anse” by Les- 
lie P. Thatcher, showed a splendid sense 
of documentary value. He kept interest 
throughout his picture. 

The producers of ‘‘Chronicle’’ must b2 
commend2d for a novel treatment. They 
employed the hands only to show the 
life of a boy from his third birthday un- 
til maturity. Into this novel treatment 
they spun a story of the boy’s downfall 
until he is found guilty of murder and 
is incarcerated. All of it was interior and 
was well photographed. 

Next month we will give you the list 
of those who were extended honorable 


mention. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rates: Seven cents a word. Minimum 
charge, one dollar per insertion. 





FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


35mm NEGATIVE fresh Eastman and Dupont 
stock — panchromatic — supersensitive— 
grayback, $2.50 per hundred feet. 100 ft., 
daylight loading rolls, $2.75 each. Leica 
rolls 36 exposures. 10% discount on ail 
orders aceompanied by this coupon. 
PACIFIC COAST RAW FILM CO., 1558 
No. Vine St., Hollywood, California. T 


SEVERAL Holmes Projectors 35mm, excellent 
condition. Full Guarantee. Prices $75.00 
to $95.00. Camera Supply Co. Ltd. 1515 
Cahuenga Blivd., Holiywood, Calif. 





VERY powerful Floodlights of new design. 
Will burn through a 1000 W Rifle. Reflec- 
tor with Gable $5.00. With 12-foot col- 
lapsible stand $22.50. Camera Supply Co. 
er 1515 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 

alif. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT NEW AND USED, 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD- 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAM- 
ERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., N, 
Y. C. Established since 1910. 





DIRECT POSITIVES. You make them. Make 
them for others. Complete detailed in- 
structions, 25c. MACART, box 1947, Hol- 
lywood. Calif. 


230-DEGREE Shutter Akeley Camera X134, 
special focus on film attachment. 2-, 4-, 


6-, and 12-inch lenses. Four 200-foot 
magazines, Akeley tripod, cases. Price 
$750.00. Motion Picture Camera Supply, 


Inc., 723 Seventh Ave., 
Cable: Cinecamera. 


New York City; 
T 





FOR SALE: Silent Mitchell 
plete price $2,500.00. 
American Cinematographer. 


Com- 
care 


Camera. 
Box 254, 





FOR SALE: Optical Printer Head—new and 
modernly cdes'gned, with 170 degree B. G& 
H. movement. Can also be used for proccss; 
projector. Box 255, care American Cine- 
matographer. 


SACRIFICE—Genuine Edison Storage Batteries 
(new) in portable sets for camera drive, 
amplifiers, etc. All metal, non-breakable, 
light weight, non-acid, extremely long life. 
12-32-110 volt sets. Limited quantity. 


Write for literature. Gordon F. Price, 
1384 North Morningside Drive, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

POWERS CINEPHONE RECORDERS WITH 


SLIT BLOCK AND SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR 


$200.00 each. ALSO USED SYNCHRON- 
OUs AND D. C. INTERLOCK CAMERA 
MOTORS. J. Burgi Contner, 723 Seventh 


Ave.. New York Citv.. 





MODEL L DE BRIE CAMERA. Full ground 
‘ass focus:ns automatic dissolve, 40mm, 
Omm, 75mm, !00mm lenses mounted. 
Has special upright image view-finder. De 
Brie motor, trinod, six magazines. Mo- 
tion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. Cable: Cine- 
camera. 


For Sale Miscellaneous: LIOUIDATING LYMAN 


HOWE LABORATORIES—Sound Printers, 
from $195.09: Recorders, from $195.00: 
Splicers. $17.95: Brand new Glowtubes, 


$12.50: RCA Galvanometers, from $20.00; 
Jenkins, Adair and Western Electric Re- 
cording Amplifiers, from $200.00; plenty of 
other buys. Trades taken. S.O.S.. 1600 
Broadway, New York. 

FOR SALE. Miscellaneous. WORLD'S LARGEST 
MAIL ORDER HOUSE reaching out for 
more business—bargains, Cameras, Tripods, 
Reccrding Systems, Projectors, Printers, 
Moviolas, Motors, Magazines, Animators, 
Galvancmeters, new and used. We'll trade, 
S.0.S.. 1600 Broadway, New York. 





ADVERTISING 


What do you wish to buy or sell? We carry 
civersifed sto-k cf moticn and still pic- 
ture equipment new and used. Film library, 
catalogue, real low prices, MOGULL’S, 
1944-A Boston Road, New York. 





2 Akeley Cameras, Modern Studio equip- 
ment. Late models. Full range of lenses. 
Prices $850.00 and $950.00. Camera 
Supply, Ltd., 1515 Cahuenga Blivd., Hol- 
lywood, California. 





SILENCED Bell G&G Howe!l with check pawl 
shuttle 40, 50, and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 


mounted, 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 
finder and sunshade. Rebuilt like new. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 


Seventh Avenue, 


New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. T 





ARTREEVES latest 1935 portable double sound 
recording unit with double sprocket re- 
corder, automatic speed control motor, 
twin fidelity optical unit. Latest type 
camera motor. New type microphone 
Complete factory guaranteed, $2,400. This 
is the only authentic ArtReeves equipment 
for sale in Hollywood outside factory 
Slightly used ArtReeves sound equipment 
complete $1,800.00. Camera Supply Co. 
Ltd., 1515 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 





3 Bell & Howell five-way Sound Printers, Mo- 
tor generators, panel control boards. Du- 
plex Printer, especially adapted for duping 
Sound and silent Moviolas; Educational 
Blimp and Dolly; Bell & Howell splic- 
ers. Title Board with lathe bed; Bell & 
Howell silent cameras, Bell & Howell mo- 
tors, Bell G Howell high-speed gear box, 
Mitchell and Bell &G Howell Friction head 
tripods. Above equinmnt tised but in per- 
fect mechanical and optical condition at 

Hollywood Camera Ex- 


bargain prices. 

change, Ltd., 1600 No. Cahuenga Blivd., 
Hollywood, California. Cable address: 
Hocamex. 





SILENCED Bell & Howell with new Fearless 
Movement 40, 50. and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 


mounted. 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 
finder and sunshade. Perfect condition. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc.. 723 


Seventh Avenue, 


New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. T 








WANTED 





WANTED: PLENTY OF CASH WAITING for 
used cameras, lenses. recorders, printers, 
splicers, trinods, cinemotors, magazines, 
microptones, amplifiers. projectors, labora- 
tory end studio equipment. Trades taken— 
bargains galore. $.0.S., 1600 Broadway, 
New York. 


WANTED: LABORATORIES, STUDIOS. PRO- 
DUCERS, ATTENTION! Bargains, Cameras. 
Recorcers, Printers, Moviolas. Bousht and 
sol’. Entire nlants cr stocks liquidated— 
strictly confidential. Box No. 256, care of 
American Cinematographer. 


WANTED: WILL PAY CASH FOR—Bell & 
Howell, Mithell, Akeley or De Brie Cam- 
eras, lenses. motors, parts and accessories. 
Motion Picture Camera Sunply, Inc., 723 
7th Ave., New York, New York. 





WANTED. We pay cash for everything pho- 
tographic. Send full information and low- 
est cash prices. Hollywood Camera Ex- 
an 1600 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, 

alif. 





Would like to contact experienced mon hav- 
ing 16mm _ sound-on-film equipment, pref- 
erably Bell G Howell, Ampro o- Victor, 
who are willing to show industrial picture 
as booked by a cornoration. Bookings boih 
afternoon and evenines. Fee nlus expenses. 
Practically all states east of Missouri. State 
age, amateur or professional experience, 
type of complete equinment, fee required, 
etc. Box 257, care American Cinematog- 
rapher, 
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Amateur 
Movie Contest 





This month’s issue gives you the winners of the American Cinematog- 
rapher 1935 Amateur Movie Contest. 

Start think:ng about your picture for 1936. The contest will close on 
November 30th. 


This contest will be divided differently again. We will endeavor to give 


wider recognition .... that is to offer prizes for more classifications. 
Each year presents a different problem .... it is to solve these problems 


and in an effort to recognize the serious efforts of the amateur that classifi- 
cations are changed from time to time. 

The rules will be the same as last year. You can enter either 8mm or 
16mm film. 35mm film will not be accepted in this contest, nor will reduc- 


or 


tions from 35mm film be allowed. 


CONTEST EDITOR 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


6331 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, California 




















The Way to Better Photography 


is through 


Mitchell Cameras 


The Standard the World Over 


in all Leading Studios 


® 


Mitchell Camera Corporation 


665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 


WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Cable Address «« MITCAMCO”’ AGENCIES Phone OXford 1051 
MOTION PICTURES CAMERA SUPPLY INC., New York City 


CLAUD C. CARTER D. NAGASE & CO., Ltd. BOMBAY RADIO CO., ARMINIO CONTI, H. NASSIBIAN 
Sydney, Australia Osaka, Japan td. Rome, Italy Cairo, Egypt 








